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NOTICE’ TO READERS. 
On page 69 of this number we commence Charles Dickens’ New Christmas Story, just received 


from England. It is a thrilling and fascinating work. Every one should read it. 











THE CAVALIERS AND THE ROUNDHEADS. 


A TALE OF CLIPSTONE CHASE. 
By Thomas Miller.) 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ GIDEON GILES,”’ ‘‘ ROYSTON ¢oOWER,’”’ ‘‘ FAIR ROSAMOND,’ &C. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE young officer who had assisted in the restoration of Bertha, and 
well knew the mental anguish she must have suffered, contrived to 
send a verbal message to her, and the fair maiden consented to mect 
him at the place he had appointed an hour after moonrise. The 
spot selected for the interview was beside an old ruined chapel, 
which stood at the end of a long avenue of trees. It was a spot but 
little frequented—for in the days of Queen Mary, when a quick and 
sharp passage was found for so many conscientious spirits from this 
world to another, through the fires which reddened her reign; a 
venerable old man had suffered martyrdom at the stake, at the front 
ot *he chapel, and, while in the agonies of death, broken the chain 
with which he was bound. The old man with his long white beard 
dragging the stake and chain after him, and “‘ making night hideous, ” 
had ever after, according to the traditions of the Chase, haunted the 
neighborhood of the ruined chapel. The tall old trees that grew 
around added to the awe which the solemnity of the spot inspired ; and 
when the wind blew, and the branches rocked and roared, sent the 
mind wandering to the gloomy groves of theancient Druids—calling 
up their mysterious rites, and the power they held over their benighted 
followers, who, in their blind belief, trembled lest after death these 
arch-priests should sentence their spirits to wander eternally with 
the shifting storm, and be dashed against the trees whenever the 
tempest raged, there to howl and mourn and roar, as the knurred 
and knotted branches clashed together. It seemed a fitting spot to 
be filled with what Milton has described as— 
* Calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names.’ 

But none of these thoughts occupied the mind of Reginald Thurlby 
while he paced before the ruined chapel, now in moonlight, now in 
shade, as he passed the darkened spots where the shadows of the 
overhanging trees fell, or into the open spaces which the Queen of 
Night flooded with silent silver, showered from the brilliant car on 
which she rede. Oh! how calmly compared to him who moved with 
i mpatient strides into alternate shine and shade. saa 

Many a time did his eager eye wander down the long and gloomy 
avenue, rendered al] the darker by the thick summer foliage, and 
ancy that -heZsaw, in the white spots which the moonlight made 








THE EXECUTION INTERRUPTED BY THE ARRIVAL OF CLEVELAND 8 TROOPERS. 





between the openings of the stems, the figure of the beautiful Bertha. 
Sometimes the tramp of an approaching stag caught his car and 
deceived him for a moment until it drew near, when he was able to 
distinguish the antlered monarch from that light step which to his 
ear “‘had music in it.” Gradually, and by what change of thought 
he knew not, his mind wandered back to the last battle-field in which 
he had fought, and wounded and bleeding figures again rose upon 
the busy eye of memory, and he stood fixed as the ghostly panorama 
passed before him, even to the very hair of those whose locks were 
dabbled with gore. While he thus paused beneath the darkened 
umbrage, with his back resting against the stem of the nearest tree, 
he fancied that he saw a human figure standing between him and 
the front of the chapel, mute and motionless as death. The young 
soldier passed his hand across his eyes, as if to dispel the vision, for 
he thought it was one that remained out of the many thickening 
images which had sprung up from the remembrance of the terrible 
battle-field. Again he looked in the same direction, and saw 
figure more distinctly than before, standing within the distance of a 
dozen paces, still as a stene, and silent asa dream. For a moment 
he felt a feeling of awe, not fear, in the cowardly sense of the word, 
for to that feeling he was a stranger, and, though still young, had 
looked on death face to face in the deadly combat without shrinki 
but firm as a marble image of Resolution itself: it was the shadowy 
look which the moonlight gave to the form that appalled him, for, 
though brave as a lion, he was not free from the superstitious spirit 
of the age. That anything human could approach thus near, so 
attentively as he thought he had listened, and he not to hear the 
stir of footsteps, he considered impossible ; and to dispel the illusion 
or whatever it might be, he struck a fallen stone—which had once 
formed a pinnacle of the ruined chapel—smartly with the iron 
scabbard of his sword, when the figure suddenly turned round, and 
as the full moonlight streamed upon it, revealed the pale countenance 
of the beautiful Bertha. 

‘‘ This is kindly done,” said Reginald, at once approaching, taking 
her hand and raising it to his lips, ‘‘and I eare not if the whole 
world pronounce me renegade, though they must have sharp swords 
who dare to throw the hated word in my teeth and I within 
—so long as my name stands unsullied in the estimation of Bertha.” 

“It does—it is!” replied the lady, her tears falling as she spoke, 
while her heart beat as if it would burst through her corset; “ but 
oh ! Reginald, the shotk was so sudden to find you arrayed on the 
side of our enemies that it overcame me. But I now know how 
ill it would have proved with us this day but for your presence, 
though my father still refuses to listen to me, and says that it would 
have been better for the home of our ancestors to have been levelled 
to the dust rather than that one, to whom his daughter's troth is 
plighted—should—should have——” and she paused as if unable to 
finish the sentence. 

“It is enough that he is thy father,” answered the young cavalier, 
his cheek reddening as his mind shaped the concluding words which 
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too long; and v we have “blood and wasting 
our patrimony, he—this king, whom we believed to be the soul of 
honor—bas been tampering with the Parliamentary forces ; making 
offers to Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton and others, and deceiving us who 
have ruined ourselves in his service. I threw my commission at his 
feet, and, in the presence of my brother officers, told him to his face 
that he had broken faith with me; and-followed only by poor Warren, 
who has this day fallen in an alehouse brawl, hurried away as fast as 
horse could speed to fall single-handed in your protection; to block 
up with my own body, should there be no other defender, that 
threshold over which King Charles had pledged his royal word no 
Roundhead should pass, unless they slaughtered the whole garrison 
which he had left for your safe keeping—I came too late.” 

«No, not too late,” replied Bertha, fully entering into his feelings; 
** but for your presence much blood would have been shed, and it 

ives my heart ease to know that you have not taken up arms ip 

half of the rebels; for, believe me, Reginald, though the King 
falsified his word and his oath ten thousand times, if behoves not 
the honorable soldier to forsake the standard under which he has once 
enlisted.” wt 

“Thou hast but spoken sooth, my belo¥ed Bertha,” ansWéred the 
lover; ‘‘ my first thought when I came up was to drive a bullet 
through the brain of the captain of these troopers, but some shot 
from one or another of his followers would have sent me to my long 
night’s sleep, without having rendered thee that aid which I came to 
offer. Besides, he but obeyed his general—villain and hypocrite 
though this colonel is—as we did the commands of the king, and 
since such men as Hampden fought for conscience sake in the ranks 
of our enemies, we have learned, at least, to respect the motives by 
which they have been actuated. Their bravery is beyond all praise, 
and there must be something in a cause, my Bertha, for which brave 
men sacrifice their lives so willingly and cheerfully, which you and I, 
my sweeting—born Royalists as we are—have not yet discovered— 
romething in this liberty, stronger than thrones, and to the eyes of 
its followers more holy than the divinity, which we have been taught 
to believe encircles the crowns of kings.” 

“ Such thoughts have often passed through my own mind, Regi- 
nald,’”’ answered Bertha, with a sigh. ‘‘ But why cannot men meet 
and argue these matters without bloodshed? A thousand deaths 
bring not wrong nearer to right, nor do they make right wrong. 
Truth and justice will ever remain the same, though whole armies 
ye the attempt to uphold or overthrowthem. Ifthe King has 

royal rights, they ought to be maintained. Surely our fathers 
who guaranteed this power to the crown, loved their liberty as mucl 
as their sons now do.” 

The young Cavalier’s thoughts seemed to have been wandering 
while Bertha, as her father sometimes said, ‘‘ was holding forth her 
seventeenthly,” and when she ceased speaking, he said, ‘‘ The hall 
must be cleared of these Roundheads, at any cost; the resigning of 
my commission is already known to the Parliamentary generals, and 
may stand us in good stead—not, although I know that in the end 
they must prevail, for the king will never be able to take the field 
against them with such a force as he has hitherto mustered—not that 
I will compromise my honor—knowing this; but some method must 
be devised to save your father’s property from confiscation, and that 
too speedily. The Roundbeads are but obtaining by power what the 
King has hitherto got by yolicy. The one seizes upon the estates of 
the Cavalier and appropriates them to their own use, the other ob- 
tains them by persuasive appeals, so that we are stripped by both 
friend and foe, and left only with our naked swords, bare estates, 
and empty pouches.”’ 

** But, surely, his majesty will at last make the concessions which 
the Parliamentary forces are so clamorous for,”’ said Bertha; ‘‘ then 
the lana will again sleep in pense. When they have obtained what 
they demand, there will no longer remain anything to contend for. 
I pray God that the king will not delay giving what you say they 
are now strong enough to take.” 

It is too late,”’ replivd the sold‘er, with a sigh. ‘The king 
has broken his solemn promises too many times ever to be trusted 

ain. Those who humbly entreated, with bowed heads, now draw 
themselves up haughtily and despise him. To quote the words of 
ot whose works we have so often perused together in happier 

ours, 





‘Sceptre an’ crown must tumble down, 
There is no armor against fate.’ 

And these grim Ironsides value royalty*no more than they do a 
green rush. Cruelly though the king hes acted, in breaking his 
pledge, then treating me with cold and haughty contempt, yet I 

ate these canting, psalm-singing, crop-haired hypocrites, who, 
under the cloak of humility, aspire to the high places, which will 
too soon be vacant. Many there are amongst them, single-minded 
and upright, but the greater bulk are made up of such knaves as 
Thrapstone, who has now the command of the troops in possession 
of the Hall. 1 would give a few of the best of my remaining acres, 
an he and I were alone in the Chase, with a few feet of clear green- 
sward for a stage, and only his drawn sword between us. It was 
well for him that he had half-a-dezen stout troopers at his elbow 
when he commenced ransacking your father’s drawers and cup- 
boards this morning: even after I interceded, and he promised 
that the documents should only be examined as a mere form, the 
smooth-tongued sniveller commenced taking notes of every paper 
that passed through his hands; and, worse than all, every now and 
then apprised me of their contents, as if in confidence—as if, be- 
cause I had chosen to resent the king’s breach of faith, I had 
become one of the groaning, praying, cut-throat house-robbers, 
who, while they hum a psalm, despoil the fatherless and the widow 
to support their cursed cause. Oh! how unlike Hampden are these 
hypocrites !’’ 





CHAPTER Iv. 


So loud were the tones in which the young Cavalier spoke, and such 
a jingling did his weapons and armor make, as in his excitement 
he paced to and fro, that he heard not the sound of approaching 
footsteps behind the trees ; ner was he aware that he had any other 
listener but Bertha, until the tall grave Roundhead, Colonel 
Thrapstone, stepped forward end exclaimed, “‘ 1 knew, young man, 
that the leopard could as soon change its spots, and the lion browse 
beside the beeves, as theu and thine ever mingle peaceably with 
our people. Iam not deceived. Many and great are the allow- 
ances I could make for the influence of this fair and comely 
damsel, knowing thy yearning towards her; and some little hope 
had I that, having found out the falsehood of the man Charles 
Stuart, who is but an unsound vessel, a cracked cymbal, that thou 
wouldest at least have dealt fairly and openly in our cause, and de- 
clared thyself either for or against us. When 1 met thee by the 
waters this morning, I asked thee not whether thou wert an 
Ephraimite. I said not unto thee say Shibboleth, for knowing how 
this man, whom all bowed to a little while ago as king, when it is 
written that thou shalt not bow down to anything on earth beneath 
—knowing he had spurned thee with his foot after thou hadst laid 
waste thy possessions, and armed thy men-servants ana fought 
bravely, though Heaven was against him thou foughtest for—know- 
ing this, Idid think that thou wouldst have dealt fairly with me, 
and not have entered the fold in sheep’s clothing. But lo! thou 
standest a wolf confessed: out of thine own mouth do 1 condemn 
thee, not in anger, but in pity; for hadst thou come as an open foe, 
and [ had made thee a captive of my bow and spear, | might have 
given thee liberty; but thou hast come as a spy, and thy punish- 
ment will be death.” He raised his armin the moonlight as he 
ceased speaking, and six tall troopers, led by Lieutenant Whaley, 
stepped up, armed with arquebusses and swords, and ready io 
either shoot, stab or hew down, the instant the command was 
given, or resistance offered. But the officer knew too well the na- 
ture of the men into whose power he had fallen, to throw away his 
life wantonly against such odds, and mentally quoting again the 
line of his favorite poet, Shirley, ** There is no armor against fate,” 
was in the act of marching off a prisoner, guarded by the troopers, 
wheh Thrapstone seid, ‘Thou hast had thy wish; thou hast met 
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despise thee.” But the words were lost to thezear of the prostrate} 





colonel. “The ‘blow had left him senseless, and @ #fim e passed 
over Whaley’s countenance, who was a brave soldier, as-he looked 
on the fallen boaster, towards whom he bore no love. 

The stern lieutenant left two of his men to attend to the colonel, 
then led the way to the hail, with Thurlby a prisoner, yet allowin 
him to walk with Bertha, adding, with a gruff courtesy, ‘* Neither 
nor my men have any wish to overhear your conversation, captain, 
with the fair lady ; but if you attempt to escape, I have given orders 
to shoot you dead;’’ saying which he fell back several paces, and 
commanded those who marched in advance to just Keep him within 
range of their-fire-arms, and so left the lovers at liberty to converse 
without fear of being overheard. Thurlby-acknowledged the cour- 
tesy in a few befitting words, which caused Whaley to feel kindly 
disposed towards his prisoner. i . 

And now Bertha gave vent to her feelings In such.aiidible sobs as 
caused Whaley to:fall farther-back, and wish himself far away beyond 
hearing. Pale and’ealm-she had stood when the hypocritical colonel } 
came up; nor had she felt any sinking of the-héart until she hear 
him threaten her lover with the doom of death,-..Even then she kept. 
her feelings inecheek; and her heatt burnt with angerwhen she 
heard the cowardly boas'er upbraid the, Cavalier whilé he had him at 
such advantage; nor was she sorry, except through fearing what 
might follow, when she saw him felled at a single blow, and lying 
senseless at Reginald’s feet; for in those stormy times delicately- 
bred ladies were inured to scenes of violence; and while their fathers, 
husbands, ‘brothers and lovers were combating in’ the battle-field, 
they held it craven-hearted to faint at the sight of blood in the 
presence of others, though their hearts might be inwaadly breaking 
all the while. Even so it was with gentle Bertha, in the presence 
of his foes she had behaved like the betrothed of one of the bravest 
soldiers that ever drew sword in defence.of the royal standard; but 
when she found herself with him alone—for so it seemed to her, 
although he was a prisoner and safely guarded—traversing those 
very walks, in the same sweet summer moonlight, where they had 
passed so many happy hours together, listening to the nightingale, 
or gazing on the blue serene, and pausing 

‘* To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her h ghest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathiess way ;’’ 


and then turned to the changes which had since taken place, to 


what he then was—doomed, perhaps to die, ana all for her sake— ]_ 


no marvel that she sobbed and wept, and that her sweet and texder 
heart heaved almost to breaking in its great agony. Whichever 
way she turned all appeared, to her troubled eye, dark and hopeless 
—the home of her childhood was in the possession of her father’s 
enemies, and he himself threatened with imprisonment and ruin, 
— having aided the Royalists; her lover threatened with the 
punishment of death, and she then would be left all alone in the 
world, without, perhaps, a roof over her head. No marvel that she 
was sad at heart, and wished that she were sleeping in the old 
family vault beside her mother, and that he, whom she dearly loved, 
was forever at rest with her, where they would never more hear 
‘The tempest rave, 

Nor mourning hourehold shelter crave, 

From wintry winds, that beat their grave.’’ 

Her troubled imagination pictured him dead, rolling over in the 
summer dust, like the trooper she had seen shot in the Chase that 
very morning on her way from church; she pictured the blood at 
the foot of the stirrup-stone, along the edge of the horse-trough, at 
the front of the old hostelry, and up to where the vaulted archway, 
that led into the inn-yard, made a shadow, where it no longer 
showed crimson, but lay stagnant and black as death. She knew 
not what she said, as she poured into his ear the torrent of words 
which expressed all her love and all her sorrow. Painful sounds 
floated around her as they drew nearer to the hall; the cattle had 
not been milked, and were lowing in the moonlight, as if they too 
had felt the change and confusion that had taken place, and disar- 
ranged all orders both in and out of doors; for some of the affrighted 
domestics had abandoned all their househvuld duties, and gathered 
in twos and threes, were consulting whether or not they should re- 
main, or secure their own safety by flight. ‘These were, however, 
new-comers; those who had grown gray in Sir Cuthvert’s service 
resolved to remain until they were driven out by the swords or shots 
of the troopers; they but waited for him to give the command, and 
there would have been shots and sabre-cuts in every passage and 
winding-stair that led from celiar to turret; but the old knight had 
seen enough of bloodshed at the commencement of the civil war, 
when he was amongst the first sent home to recover of his wounds, 
and excused from further service on account of his age—to shed 
another drop wantonly, or throw away the lives of his faithful re- 
tainers against such an overwhelming force as was then in possession 
of Clipstone Hall. But what had done the work of years on the 
constitution of Sir Cuthbert was the death of his only son, who, in 
more than one battle, had fought side by side with Reginald—in 
more than one charge had dashed deep the rowels of his spurs at 
the same instant, and struck blow for blow with his companion in 
arms wherever the combat was the thickest, for they were the red- 
dest reapers in that great and terrible harvest; until, one fatal day, 
when his helmet had fallen off in the mélée, a whizzing bullet pierced 
his brain, and among the blood-stained sheaves which Death there 
gathered into his garner, wa, the brother of the beautiful Bertha. 
His remains were brought from the battle-field, which was only a 
few miles from the Chase, by Reginald, and laid in the vault of the 
village church, under the pavement on which the old knight and 
Bertha had on that very morning kneit to pray; it might be that the 
trooper who sent the leaden messenger of death through his brain 
was amongst those who, in this sweet Sabbath sunshine, profaned 
the house of prayer by their presence, and drove out the venerable 
omg at the sword’s point. It was some solace to Sir Cuthbert to 

now that his brave son had fallen in the Royal cause—some comfort 
to look now and then on the letter which King Charles had written 
to him with his own hand, and which Colonel Thrapstone had that 
day purloined while examining tie old knight’s papers—some solace 
to know that his monarch had ranked him among the bravest of the 
brave; but, for months afier, he walked out with his face ever turned 
to the ground, as if looking for something he had lost, and which, ia 
this world. alas! he would never again find—no, never, never more ! 
Nor did the shock end there; the sight of the remains of that be- 
loved son hurried the mother to the grave; she lingered but a few 
days, and was then carried into the same dark and silent chamber 
where he was laid, to sleep beside the hope of their ancient house— 
the prop of their old age—their chief defender in those red and 
stormy days. All these scenes again passed through the troubled 
mind of gentle Bertha, as she hung weeping on the arm of Regi- 
nald, while he was in the custody of the stern troopers—stern in 
nature as lions, yet endowed with pity enough to respect a woman’s 
tears, and not without some sympathy for her brave lover, who had 
felled their hypocritical colonel—a man whom, though they obeyed, 
they hated, and were ever amongst themselves placing in odious 
comparison beside Fairfax, their former commander. Mother and 
brother dead and buried, thought Bertha. It was pitiful, very 
pitiful, when all was returning to its former calmness, for the tem- 
pest to break over those gray old turrets, and Peace, with her hands 
covering her eyes, once more to be driven from the home of her 
fathers. She grasped the arm of her lover tighter as she turned 
back that terrible day, when the homely meal was spread in the 
kitchen of the hall, at which the mounted messenger sat when he 
brought tidings of her brother's lest victory, while her tather sat 
down, devouring his words as eagerly as the bungry horseman de- 
voured the food placed before him, to that day wher he said his 
young master and Reginald would soon be with them, and when her 
father in his happiness said that the viands should not be removed, 
but stand just as they did when he heard the good tidings. ‘To that 
day memory turned, when with her own hands she wreathed the 
chair with laure s that was to receive her beloved brother, and 
placed the richest venison pasty she could make on the table (and 
pictured him seated there) opposite ber lover. And she had made 
















prietors of such p were generally § 
ace, or connected with some court or another. Clipstone Chase 

ad its Court of Eyre, with all its long train of verdurers, regarders, 
agistors, wood-wardensand forest-keepers, who attended this ancient 
mustering on certain days, in all the pride of their forest livery, to 
discuss matters and lodge complaints against those who had infringed 
the laws of the Chase, made to protect the vért and venison, or trees 
and deer, fcr it was still a’‘royal chase. Timeout of mind a strong 
room on the basement of Clipstone Hall had-been used as the forest 
prison until the offenders-were tried and sent-off;to the county jail, 
and sometimes when only-guilty of trespass; and if they were not 
old. offenders, @nd the sentence was only a.few days’ confinement, 
they: remained in therChase prison of Clipstone, where they lived on 
Ere. ve Sir:Cuthbert.niever omitted sending them their meals. To 

his prison the lover of Bertha was consigned, and a sentinel stationed 
at the door;‘am unnecessary precaution for such a formidable strong- 
hold, as the walls were sevéral feet thick, and the heavy and vaulted 
apartment Some ‘centuries older than any other portion of the build- 
ing. ‘The k\stunted pillars and massy ribs tnat shot out eve 

way; and ran in beads along the roof, denoted great antiquity, an 
Nwere signs of strength unknown to the architects of the present day— 
a@ clumsy massiveness pever now adopted. The iron bars which 
secured the window were heavy grated as a portcullis; and though 
corroded outwardly by the rust of forgotten years, were strong at heart 
as a mighty oak, which the winters of undated centuries only harden. 
The first glance satisfied Thurlby that the only egress. was through 
the door, and that it would require a far more powerful petard than 
had that day been used to burst it open. The moonlight streamed 
in through the barred window, and fell in a broad network upon the 
floor-f the vault ; and as the young soldier stood in the shimmering 
bear#, he mused over the strange and unforeseen changes of events 
whicn had caused him to be made prisoner in the hall of his oldest 
friend, and. under the hospitable roof where he had passed many of 
the happiest hours of his life. There was no other sound to hreak 
his reverie saving the measured march of the sentinel, who, as he 

aced the long gajlery, kept humming one of the stanzas of Stern- 

old and Hopkins, and trying hard to make music and rhyme out of 
the words which terminated the second and fourth lines, as with his 
nasal twang he chaunted— . 

‘*How He did commit their fruits 
Unto the caterpillar; 
And eke the labor of tueir hands 
He gave to the grasshopper.’’ 








CHAPTER V. 


Wuewn the old knight heard of Reginald’s imprisonment he felt 
how grievously he had wronged the brave Cavalier in suspecting his 
loyalty, or doubting for a moment that he had any other motive 
beyond that of serving himself and his daughter, while appearing to 
be on friendly terms with the Puritanical colonel. Sir Cuthbert 
endeavored in vain to get admission to the prison, and apologise for 
the words he had uttered and the coldness of his manners; but the 
stern Roundhead who stood guard refused to open the door without 
an order from Colonel ‘i rapstone or Lieutenant Whaley, and he 
well krew that he was not likely to receive it from the former, 
smarting as he was under the blow he had received from the prisoner. 
‘Lhrapstone had resolved, as he walked from the ruined chapel, that 
Thu: lby should be tried on the morrow as a spy before the militar 
tribunal which he had the power to summon, and at which be himself 
would sit as judge ; and that he would then sentence him to be shot, 
unless certain terms which his inventive brain had given birth to 
were agreed upon. Irregular though the trial might be, he thought 
his limited garrison, situation and the fact of the prisoner having 
really come to the rescue of Sir Cuthbert, would satisfy any qualms 
that Cromwell or any other general might have about the matter, 
and if not he should anyhow have gratified his revenge. ‘‘ And 
when the fe.low is dead,” he added, mentally, as he held his hand 
to his swollen face, “ he can tell no tales, nor offer any defence.” 
Still he wished that Whaley were away ; for he knew that the brave 
lieutenant was a great favorite of Cromwell’s, and had no doubt that 
be kept a narrow watch on all his actions, and would, when the time 
came, report all he had said or done to the dreaded Parliamentary 

eneral. When Whaley came in to receive final orders as to ¢ aang- 
ing the scniinels aid taking precautions against surprise during the 
night, all’of which the lieutenant had done beforehand, though the 
strict regulations in the Parliamentary army compelled him to 
receive the orders of the colonel before retiring, he found the officer 
with a large flask of the choicest wine that Clipstone Hall cellars 
contained on the table. ‘The Puritanical colonel apologised for 
having the flask before him on account of the chilling night air be 
had passed through, and a faintness through the blood he had lost, 
when the “ cowardly Cavalier,” as he called him, struck hia un- 
aware. 

“Nay, he is no coward,” said the blunt lieytenant, filling the 
ancient silver goblet which the colonel placed before him, and 
emptying it at a draught, for temperance was not one of Whaley’s 
virtues. ‘I heard our general say that if the Royalists had had a 
few more such swords in their ranks as those which Thurlby and 
young Clipstone wielded at Marston Moor, instead of sounding 4 
victory we should have beaten a retreat. No, no; the young captam 
is no coward, colonel.” 

*- Not while we had the Lord of armies on our side,’’ replied the 
bypocritical colonel, using that figurative and scriptural style of 
language which was then so common among the Puritan leaders. 
“* Were it his will, and we had only a nail of the tent and a hammer 
we should smite down our enemies, as did the wife of the Kenite 
when she slew Sisera as he fled from the borders of Kishon-—-hum— 
hum—hum !” and he purred like a cat dandling with its prey, and 
which he no more loses sight of than he lost the tenor of thought 
uppermost at the moment, as he added, “ Pity but what he had 
fallen amongst the brave to which he then belonged before he came 
up to us to-day, a spy upon the land, and for which to-morrow he 
shall surely die.” 

“Die!” exclaimed Whaley, overturning the goblet by the sudden 
jerk of his hand, as he started back in his seat, and — like a 
rough trooper as he was, without any of that circumlocution which 
mingled so much with the cant of the age, ‘‘ Vie! he has surely 
done nothing deserving of death? Had you or I, colonel, plighted 
our troth to such a bonny belle as Mistress Bertha, and known that 
she and her father were in such straits as they now are, marry, Wwe 
should never have drawn bit or slackened bridle-rein until we had 
arrived at the rescue. Even our rigid general, Cromwell, punishes 
with a light hand when love has had to do with the matter. Letnot 
your anger burn against him for the blow he struck. Heshall erave 
pardon for that on the morrow.” 

«It is not for myself { adjudge him to die,” answered thc colonel 
refraining with difficulty to give vent to bis true feelings, yet afraid 
to betray them to the watchful lieutenant; “for although he hath 
smitten me on my right cheek, I would willingly turn my left to him 
algo. It is my duty to the cause, the Parlhament and the army that 
moveth me to stifle the yearning [ feel towards him, yea, as if he 
were bone of my bone; and all the more since one like thyself, who 
has ever fo'lowed the thorny path when duty led—hum—hum—bum— 
speaketh in his favor. But knowest thou not that were he not this 
night our prisoner he would likely enough have been on his way, as 
fast as horse could speed, to the stronghceld of Greythorpe, and have 
brought back with him by to-morrow’s no .n the whole garrison which 
that son of Ahab, Cleveland, commands, and that they would have 
hewed us to pieces, hip and thigh, and cast our carcases to the dogs 
of the Chase. Now judge thou between him and me, and say then 
is he not deserving of death, and meriting doom ?” 

That Thurlby had endeavored to despatch a messenger to Grey- 
thorpe was true enough, and that the orders he gave him had been 
overheard by the spy which the colonel had set to watch the youn 
Cavalier, was also true ; but the colonel well knew that measures ha 
been taken to stop the despatch; also that the messenger was @ 
petecner in the inn yard of the old Chase, and sa’e in the charge of 
Barnabas and Larachiah, two pious Puritan troopers, on whom he 
knew he could depend: When the lieutenant heard the last charge 
































he sighed and remeined silent, sell hnowkes 







inst the prisoner 

that it was a crime that even Cromwell would not overlook, 
as it was with treachery; for the young officer had at least as 
See eee the sufficiently so to lead 
them to infer that he had forsworn his tothe king. After 
some further conversation, Whaley 1 to cLange the sentinels 
and see that all was secure for the night. i s 

Left to himself, Colonel Thrapstone remained*with his eyes fited 
on the flame of the ancient lamp, which, ed from a chain, 


hung over the table by which he was seated, until the dark frown 
upon his brow deepened so much that it shut ont the blaze of the 
light as the bushy brows.dropped, while he sathotionless and trans- 
fixed ir thought, unconscious that the mails ef his fingers. w 
indented in the palms of his hands. At length’he rose 

and began to pace the apartment, slowly at firsty and with ra 
strides as he was carried away by his inéreasing passion, m 
to himself, ‘‘ It must, it shall be done—this feeling is devouring me, 
he must be removed at any sacritice, and she wiust be mine at any 
cost,”’ and he looked terrible as he uttered-the words in a tone so 
unlike bis usual saintly cent and hypocritical whine; that those who 
had before heard him speak, without’seeing the’'man, and hed come 
upon him in his natural character a6he then stood alone, could’: 
have recognised him by his. voice, or have believed that the can 
colonel, who misquoted s0‘much Scripture at the head of his troops, 
was the same oe | omer aed man whose heart burned with 
love towards Bertha and hatred towards Reginald Thurlby, ** And 
yet, and yet!” and he struck his forehead with the tip of his finger, 
as he paused a moment in the middle of the room, * the road to her 
heart will not be opened by making a passage through her s 
with bullets. Still she may plead for his life—the price shalk be 
offer of her hand, and on no other conditions shall it be saved, 
Would that I could carry her off to-night! yet I have noone I could 
trust: and this comes through wearing this saintly mask—through 
joining these psalm-singing, prayer-repeating, grace-saying Puritans, 
and numbers like myself have climed into power by making steps of 
the same deceit which I have done. Oh, folly, foily! to let fort 
winters pass over my head—then become enslaved to a fair face-all 
in'a moment—to be outwitted too, when I had decided on carrying 
ber off with my own band, while her lover was led away prisoner 
through 'the Chase. Curse him! Tbat sudden blow overthrew all; 
for I-had blinded Matthew, who was in waiting with the horses, and 
whom. I had made believe that this beautiful Bertha was no better 
than a daughter of Belial, and that it was necessary to the good 
cause that she should be removed. - But further I dare not trust him, 
And so Virtue makes a whip of our vices, and lashes us back from 
the pleasures we covet, even when it is but assumed’ He then 
threw himself on the antique couch.on which Bertha had laid while 
insensible, and mused over the forthcoming events of the morrow 
until sleep sealed his eyes. 

Bertha was seated at her bower-window, with her face resting on 
her hand, and her taper fingers buried in the long silken tresses 
which fell negligently about her arm, looking out upon the cam 
moonlight, which silvered the old oaks of the Chase, her heart too 
sad to sleep, while sigh after sigh was heaved as she sat silentin 
her great misery. Many a time had she sat musing there in hap- 
pier hours, when only the belling of the deer, or the barking of the 
watch-dog, broke the midnight stillness, while the fountain, which 
had that day been broken, fell with a soothing murmur on her ear, 
and there was not, as thea, the measured footfall of the watchful 
sentinel to break her reverie, and recall, in every stride he took, the 
bitter ehange that had taken place. She gazed at the ealm bright 
stars over head, and wished that she could pass away into some one 
of those. peaceful-and far distant worlds, from the fever, and. the 
fret, and the strife that surrounded her. She wished that “ she had 
the wings of the dove, and could flee away and be at rest.” But 
morning came at last, as it ever cometh, whether the blushing bride 
is waiting to be led to the altar, or the sad mourners are sitting in 
tears, ready to follow the remains of the beloved one to the grave. 
Bertha had passed a'sleepless night; and rose with the sun to 
walk once more, in the old pleasance, while yet the dew hung upon 
the flowers, and to recruit her strength to meet the trials thet 
awaited her, and which a few more fleeting hours would bring forth. 
The feathered pets Which she had been accustomed to feed gathered 
about her, and seenied aware that some change had taken place, as 
one here and there stood with its head aside, as if wonderirg why 
it did not receive its food frem her hand as hefore.. The gentle 
doves wheeled round and round, but, failing to attract her attention 
as of old, soon returned with mournful coos to the old dove-cote, as 
if they too were overshadowed by the same spirit. that darkened the 
sunny smiles of their sweet mistress, She paused beside the broken 
fountain, by which the severed head of the stony dolphin lay, from 
whose jaws the noisy current had ‘bubbled through many an unnum- 
bered summer, then turned away to where the stream that fed it 
had its source, There the little spring threw up its cones of silver 
sand, and she startled the lark that was stooping to drink, which in 
another moment went winging its way into the bright blue heaven, 
towards the rosy clouds that gathered round the sun. That same 
sweet stinlight streamed on the eastern front of Clipstone Hall, and 
through the grated window into the prison where the young Cava- 
lier slept as soundly as ever‘he had done in the tented field, when 
surrounded by his friends. In his dreams he was again a boy, and 
wandering with Bertha through the Chase in quest of wild flowers, 
among old familiar haunts, while they were as yet strangers to love, 
saving such as sister and brother might feel. Those golden sun- 
beams also forced their way through the chinks of the door, and 
into the stable where the dead trooper slept his last sleep, upon the 
thrashed sheaves which he had reaped and garnered; they also 

ilded the newly made road ide grave where the soldier lay, who 
fad been shot in his saddle from the thicket beside the Chase. On 
the hills and valleys the sunshine slept as brightly as if care had 
never sat with heavy eyelids upon the earth, nor sin and sorrow 
touched the hearts of the sons and daughters of men; and in that 
cheering sunlight, with blood-shot eyes and fevered tongue, caused 
partly by the draughts of wine he had drunk overnight, and the 
sleep which had not visited his eyes, thrcugh the thought, the ex- 
citement, and the deed he meditated, walked Colonel Thrapstone, 
along the old oak avenue, which Bertha had entered when she 
quitted the spring-head. ‘he colonel had paced the shaded avenue 
to and froa full balf hour before Bertha entered the embowered 
walk, in an abrupt turning of which he met her face to face. Musing, 
with her sweet countenance turned towards the ground, she was not 
aware of his presence, until she arrived within ten paces of where 
he stood, gazing on her with such a look as the features of a gloat- 
ing satyr would assume while peering at some pretty wood-nymph 
in her hidden haunt. Her first thought was to fly, her second to 
turn tack and walk along as if she had not encountered him; this 
she did, though a strange tremor seized upon her as she heard his 
quick heavy fvotsteps behind, and when in a few strides he came up 
with her, and said, ‘‘A fair good morrow to thee, sweet maidem? 
Art thou walking forth, like the daughters of Jerusalem 6f old, to 
feed im the gardens, and to gather lilies >—hum—hum—-hum—to 
see the fruits of the valley, and whether the vine flourisheth ?” 

Checking the feeling of fear and disgust that came over. her, 
Bertha replied, ‘I came not forth like*she of whom you speak 
but more like the one ~he prophet lamented over, who remember 
in the days of her affliction and of her misery all her pleasant things 
that she had in the days of old, before her princes became iike harts 
that find no pasture.” , 

“* Nay, in sooth, not altogether like that mournful one,” answ 
the colonel, who like the devil, could always find a text of & 
to suit his purpose, ‘‘ for she complained that, among all hef 
she had none to comfort ber, that all her friends had dealt trea 
ously with her and become her enemies—hum—hum—t um—whereas, 
thou, on the contrary, hast converted those that came as enemies to 
friends, ready to do thy bidding and obey thy wishes, whatsoever 
they may be.” 

** They extend not far,” repllied Bertha, “ but to the calling back 
of that peace and retirement which were ours when the sun fell upon 
the dial at this same hour of yesterday.” 

** That can be done upon easy conditions,” answered the colonel, 
with a look which Bertha’s innocence did not unuerstand, as she 
eagerly bid him name the conditions, thinking that a sum of money 
would purchase his departure. 

* The gift of thine own fair self, sweet rose of Sharon, and white 
lily of the valley,” said the colonel, “and in return thou wilt have 
an arm strong enough to defend thee and thy father’s house for 
ever.” 

“Then it must be stronger than it was yesternight,” aneweted 
Bertha, with » eitternees ne® to her haturs; and the sareatm whith 
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i ed in the great fire office below 
carry h their’ hment if he did nét-earry out his threat. 
The colonel was at heart a coward, though he contrived to conceal 


it from manv by-assuming a calm exterior; and he dreaded Whaley 
because the brave lieu ee knew he was a craven, and had headed 
en nes eae Meee on a age of the battle, 
and, as been © ered, con* himse! a e- 
though he showed hinvelf in time to join in sora of route 

spaliete after the victory was won. Knowing this, he writhed again 
under Bertha’s rebuke ; and the feeling which his brutal nature had 
considered to be love—though to that heav passion he was a 
stranger—changed in a moment to anger, and st to hatred, as 
he turned away, resolved to carry his threat into execution before 
the sun climbed much higher up the heaven. 

(To be continued ) 








SONG OF NEW YEAR’S CALL. 
(Written expressly for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) 
By Wm. B. Williams. 


I-rrpp in the steps of my aged sire, 

Bat thinly robed in cold attire; 

Wherever I move, on mountain height, 

Or valley, or plain, at morn or night, 
Desertion sits on the leafless trees, 

And my raiment.waves in the chilly breeze; 
The crisping frost in my ringlets hung, 
Unmeet reception for one so young. 


But the sun is up in the hazy sky, 

And he looks on me with a welcomivg eye; 
14] court his smiles, and. beneath his glow 
Will shake from my locks the frost an¢ snow; 
With lightsome feet I will hie my “ay, 

And gathéring strength with increasing day, 
I will chase the winter, so bleak and bare, 
The while 1 inhale the soft vernal air. 


1 will enter the lobbies of patrons gay, 

And straight to the ladies I'll make my way ! 
Thus the New Yrar’s Cau shall reflections bring, 
The weleome with which we greet glad spring; 

I will honor the host.and his priceless bride, 

And wish them all pleasure this world can betide; 
I will ‘‘ aye’’ to my lot as an English peer, 

And fervently wish all a prosperous year. 


I will lead in my hand rejoicing spring, 

When’ the minstrel birds in sweet concert sing ; 
As the bursting buds and blossoms appear, 

To deck the path of the infant year; 

Or setting enthroned like a virgin queen, 
Receiving the homage of courtiers seen, 

I will hold my state in a green saloon, 

Where wild flowers form a superb festoon. 


When the eye of summer looks glad and bright, 
And the garden smiles like an orb of light, 

And the stream responds to the fuuntain’s play, 
I’lLarrey myself with a garland gay; 

But when the corn in the fields look brown, 
Then I’ll be decked with a golden crown, 

And fruits of the orchard, a teeming store 

Of joy and blessings o’er earth shal: pour. 


Ob ! then I will shower o’er all the land 

The gifts of Heaven with liberal hand; 

The bowl of plenty shall reel and blush 

With the juice of the choicest fruits that gush; 
And when decrepid with age I bow, 

And whitened locks hang loose on my brow, 

I will lay me down content to expire, 
Emplumed with ege like my worn-out sire. 








THE CHARITY BALL AT “THE ACADEMY,” 
As seen by Our Correspondent. 
I nAveE been to the Charity Ball, and am going to tell you all 
about it. 

When at the hour of eight p. mu. I received, simultaneously, a 
ticket of admission fr two and your commands, Iwas seated beside 
the stove of private life, smoking the short pipe of leisure in the 
free and easy dishabille—which is to say, old clothes—of indepen- 
dent bachelorhood. Instantly 1 ordered the bath to be filled with 
eau de cologne, sent out for a barber to curl my hair, and borrowed 
a pair of white kid gloves from the stock of a fellow-boarder—(he, 
fortunately, happening to be out of town). Upon reflection, how- 
ever, I countermanded my first and recond orders. I remembered 
to have heard something about the ball being a “ calico’”’ one—that 
the ladies had resolved, for once, to relinquish the arts, aids, appli- 
ances and fascinations of dress, and to become ministering angels 
at the shrine of Charity, in simple cotton. Hence I concluded that 
my ornamental—not to say gorgeous—preparations would be out of 
place, and abandoned them accordingly. I was, indeed, very near 
falling into error on the opposite extreme, by arraying myself in a 
brown shirt without a collar, a complete suit of corduroy, and thick 
shoes; but the dissuarive advice of your artist, who arrived at an 
opportune moment, prevailed. I dressed myseif plainly, but with 
that good taste which, you know, is my invariable characteristic, 
and we set off together. 

You are aware that I—like Miss Flora McFlimsey—live in Madi- 
son Square. (Considering the liberal salary I draw from Frank 
Lesu1z’s, I should blush for myself if I did anything else.) So we 
had not very far to go. 

‘Phere was a great number of carriages 
people, in front of the Academy’s entrance. From the former 
emerged. dainti essed and white-shouldered becuty, with cun- 
; utifully-arranged hair, under convoy of very- 
t-less-attractive-looking geitlemen, From the 
latter—the spectators—proceeded nothing in particular,except 
stares and an occasivnal offer to sell tickets, Entering, we mounted 
the familiar stairs to the first tier of boxes. Here, or rather at the 
further end of one of the corridors, we found a gueue of unitippy 
ntlemen—on a moderate computation about a hundred and fifty— 
ch awaiting his turn to deliver up hat and overcoat. Resolving 
selves into the two latter vertebre of this tail, we in duetime— 
I reckoned that each individual was disposed of in three seconds— 
were free to wander where we pleased. 

I don’t know the exact numberof persons which the architect of 
the Academy of Music designed to accommodate in that exceeding! 
handsome building, butd-sappse, if it were correctly eacestiinsd, 
and then multiplieG by twelve, some iparatively moderate 
estimate of the persons there on the night esday last might be 
obtained. When you have also t*keu into consideration the fact 
that half of these were ladies—and ladies in crinoline—you will have 
some faint idea of the amount of space available for dancers or 
promenader-. I am desirous of avoiding violent expressions on all 
occasions, yet, I think—yes, I am sure—that I am justified in saying 
the Academy was rather crowded. 

As I looked from the first tier—I say J, for your artist promptly 
deserted me in the enthusiastic exercise of his vocation (I saw bim 
doing the Schottische with a very pretty girl ten minutes afterwards 
sas I looked from the first tier potty = Sette sy 
mentally atknewledged it te be & pretty—a brilliant sights 
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and & greater” Haniber wt : 


iwith, in reward for my much quoted articles 
‘that my toes were trodden upon twice every seven minutes 


it I can’t’ conceive. 


-had labored under such 








imagination, and you : 

’ I wonder whether the entire corps of the Seventh Regiment are 
men of such benevolent and compassionate natures that they always 
buy tickets to charity balls ? because there was such a number pre- 
sent. A doubt on the-subject would not have occurred to me, but 
‘that I was informed during the evening (by a lady, of course) that 
the cavalier of a good-] widow of our acquaintance, who was 
attired in full military costume, was not an officer but a clerk. How 
he got his uniform I don’t to guess—possibly in the same 
way that I procured my white kids. However, ha a moustache 
and unexceptionable whiskers, he looked very well in . as did the 
other military gentlemen. As for his’ - read this, 
and that’s why I put it in—I never saw her look better. 

I have*already hinted-that “Was attended with incon- 
venientess O most determined Terphsichoreans succeeded in 
the eon coneussions bumped less reso- 

ples @ course. The Lancers could be and was effected, 
lcokinig, as“ it always does, y and ful enouch to justify 
its popularity. Vive les Lanciers! and Vive Crinoline! The women 
looked charming in it. There was such a jam, ‘‘and one that 
wouldn’t spread’’—to quote dear Tom Hood—that there seemed to 
be but a kernel of dancers amidst a huge husk of spectators But 
1 have said that half of these were ladies, and who could be mon- 
ster enough to object to being squeezed in such — propin- 
quity, especially in the cause of charity! I calculated by my watch 
(that gold one which you generously insisted upon presenting me 


— ——), 


e, 
luté cou off the 


the hours of 11 Pp. m. and 2 4. m. How people with corns stood 
When I got tired of being a perambulating sandwich, I, aftera 
little judicious waiting, secured one of reg tm surrounding the 
dancing floor, and determined to keep a bright lookout for such 
celebrities as might be present. Here I was singularly 
The two chairs which, in common with the one [ then 
had been vacated by a single belle (and her crinoline) were pre: 
sently filled by two gentlemen, one of them evidently a country- 
man, the other a New Yorker. The latter, greatly to his friend’s 
interest and admiration, began to point out the very celebrities 
wanted to discover, and I could not help overhearing the in- 
formation. It was very curious. I had no idea until thea I 





gross misappr h i as to the exter 
of New York notabilities.:~» : m one. 
For instance, though the presence of + John, Archbishop of. thie, 
metropolis, on such an occasion might not excite surprise,, 
must confess I was not prepared to recognize him in a short, very 
ugly and foreign-looking gentleman, in e goggles and’ 
beard, Then { hed never pictured to mysel Capers Scott as.« slim, 
individual, with light hair parted in the middlé, and an_eye- . 
(The portraits do him injustice, surely.) As little had IT 
to discover Lola Montez in the shape of an old lady, with decidedly 
false flaxen curls, as to see her in company With Horace 
dark person, with short, bristly hair and prickly moustaches, 
country Mone oer mtd was from Vermont —had yn 
eagerly after the editor of the New York Tribune} but I fancy he 
appeared diseppointed at, and resentful of, his appearance.) 
Howadji Curtis, I find, is a pale youth of poetic aspect a lay- 
one collar, and your illustrious contributor, “‘ Doesticks, : 
old man. ‘ ‘ pees ae Tt Oe 
_A horrible thought has flashed across my brain! .Can it .be.posr, 
sible that the metropolitan was abusing the. credulity of his G 
mountain compatriot, and inventing notabilities for him? _ 
su sow ae i. onors ree ae E will er : ! 
alking juman nature, I found your artist ee ope 
(if your readers don’t see the connection of ideas. here, it 
ault!) There was no regular, formal, set-out meal, whe 
ladies might get their dresses rumpled and’greased; and the : 
men grow ravenous while officiating as amateur waiters, but 
little tables, as at a restaurant, where you ordered what you ple 
wheu you pleased, and—paid for it. Not too much, thou 
the caterer-in-chief no mene than justice in’saying that 


were extremely AL ceuk. & " 
When a man has supped at a late hour of the night 


or an: 
one in the morning, he often finds his clothes an vatio ah 
often yearns to unbutton* his vest. Such on tndolpetiod! 
course, out of the question at the Academy; but we-could, ‘atvleast, 
seek its less crowded 5. W. we. mounted, to. the 


uarter! 
second—to the third tier, ramb!ed about. the 
long apartment without a window in it (like a 
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large number of gentlemen were engaged in & “or 
stews ; and, finally, after half an Hi Tazy : 

from the upper galley determined to go home. ° vi 

acm.’ 'The throng below not seem as:if it 


intended to decrease. Orne of my last teminiscences 
placid-fared old gentleman who, first taking off his boot: 
quietly to sleep in a remote corner of the gallery. 
wife or daughters were dancing below.’ My compan che¢ 
him, and I lted one of his ‘boots p it stiélls.~* 

1 expect your readers’ commendation of this article on one—=strictly 
one—account. I have heroically abstained from availing myself of 
the Byronic quotation— 

“There was a sound of revelry that t, 
The lamps shone o’er fair women brave men,’’ &., &e.; 
and I do verily suppose this to be the only deseription of a ball in 
which those lines have not been embodied. T. B.G. 
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Persian Secretartes. 

Most of the chiefs of the Persian tribes have 
secretary, one of whose cipal duties is to recite in 
chant the verses of the ipal poets. He accom 
in his expeditions, especially when the tribe is at war. 
abhor te probe hem wrth oy Ren circle aha 4 
march, or co assemble in a large 
a natural torch of resinous wood. The chicts tee oldie “Teh 
armed men stand around leaning upon their long rifles, 
countenances and picturesque attire dimly lighted by the un 

mids t crouches the mirza, , in a loud, 
Ine; from the “Shah Nemeh.” 
lates the deeds of Roustam, his wild audience 
more and more . As one by one of the enemies 
national hero him, there is an increase in m 
applause, till at last, losing all control over themselves, tuey 
their swords, fire miatchlocks and pistols, and burst into 
defiance and exultation. The reciter then ch the 
chants the poet’s touching description of the 
fate of Feridoon or Sohrab. The warlike ex 
gradually subsides ; tears to roll 
when he relates the lamentable death of 
by the hand of his own father, who first 
he-dies at his feet, they tear their hair, beat: 
forth in a loud and ‘melancholy wail. Going into 
warriors of the tribes are excited by the verses 
poets, and cheer and encourage one another by calling out 
of their favorite heroes. 
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Singular Mistake of a Western Merchant, 
A merchant who ha@@ ote ates yearsin 
an account of stock : d that his 
ledger showed, some $60,0004% in othér 
was $20,000 and his assets $80,000. 2 a 
elated by his great success, he went to New York, represented _ 


goods and 
to New Yor 
aaa. “How itis = 
were wo: Cue 
wicesant mateo meaiie er Bd 
#20000 assets.” 
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EAST ROCK AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
“Tuat is East Rock!” 

My friend Captain Walters drew up his horse, and we stopped 
in the middle of the road to look at the view here presented. 
On the level plain we bcheld a pleasant midsummer landscape, 
green hayfields, and busy laborers, while in the distance rose up 
the almost perpendicular height of East Rock, a solid mass of 
stone, the sides tinged with an iron-red hue, and the brow fringed 
with pines and oak trees, 

“ A very fine eminence,” said I; ‘‘ what is its height ?” 

“ About a hundred and seventy-five feet.” 

* A cool place in summer, I should think.” 

‘** None cooler, and there is an interesting series of adventures 
connected with that rock.” 

«« What are they ?’”’ I inquired, becoming interested. 

«Wait until we are safely established upon the pinnacle above, 
and then I will tell you all about it. Meanwhile do you see 
that rude bridge, spanning a quiet little stream ?"’ 

+'Yes.”” 

“‘ That is the Neck Bridge. When the three regicides—Goff, 
Whalley and Dixwell—fied from England, New Haven was 
their place of refuge, and a dark, repulsive cave in West Rock, 
not far from here, served as a shelter until the first fury of pur- 
suit had blown over. Under that bridge stood the regicides, 
side by side, clinging to one another, with the water up to their 
necks, while the pursuers passed above them with clattering 
horse-hoofs and jingling spurs.” 

“* Rather a disagreeable situation, I should say.” 

“The tide from the ocean was rapidly coming in and in one 
minute more they would either have floated stark corpses down 
the stream, or had been compelled to struggle for life, thus re- 
vealing themselves to their revengeful foes. That one minute 
saved their lives, and ever since the bridge has borne the appel- 
lation of ‘ Neck Bridge.’”’ 

The route up to East Rock is a smooth, winding road, much 
used by ‘picnic parties,” students of Yale, and pleasure-seekers 
generally, who ascend the rock on summer days, to sketch, study 
and sentimentalize. Our carriage rolled slowly through the 
“Seat of Happiness,” as my friend told me it was called—a 
still, fragrant spot, covered with tall pine trees, whose fallen 
leaves have formed a soft carpet, yielding, like velvet, to the 
footfall—a great resort of gipsy parties from New Haven. 

The view from the Rock itself was sublime. Milton House, 
which from below had seemed like a mere infant’s toy, here as- 
sumed very handsome dimensions—it is a pleasant, roomy hotel, 
crowded with visitors in the summer season. Milton J. Stew- 


pote omg proprietor, erected the building entirely of stone, 
the top of the Rock, and one finds it delightfully 
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cool to lounge upon the rude piazzas that surround the house, or 
to stroll along the ten-pn alleys and watch the absorbed players. 

We walked down to the very verge of the steep rock, and sat 
down on the grass, under the shadow of a lofty pine. Directly 
beneath us, as it seemed, lay New Haven, with glittering spires 
and domes, and all the neighboring townships were extendel 
like some vast map before us, while Long Island Sound stretched 
its blue surface away into the distance. 

** And now for the history of your noble Rock,” said I. 

“ The first white dweller here,” said Walters, “‘ was a lonely 
hermit—Turner by name—who lived for many years in a rude 
stone hut, into which he was wont to creep on his hands and 
knees, for it was too low and narrow to get in any other way.” 

** But what was the cause of this exile?’ asked I. 

“Oh, disappointed love—at least, so the report ran. He was 
sul'en, reserved and silent, and only came to the city between 
whiles to sell the produce of one or two acres, or the sheep which 
he succeeded in raising here. And even on those occasions he 
came, unlike other mortals, dragged by shezp whom he had 
trained to act as steeds. One of his peculiarities was that he 
never would receive a dill, but silver and copper were frequently 
given him from charity ; and on one occasion a miserly old screw 
offered him a ten-dollar bill, thinking to save appearances, but 
what was his surprise when our hermit exclaimed, ‘Thank you, 
sir!’ and clapped the money into his pocket ! : 

«A good punishment for the miser,” said I. 

‘Was it not? But one day the hermit was found dead in his 
hut, and frem the leathern belt around his body were taken 
several hundred dollars in goldand silver. After passing through 
intermediate hands, a venerable old couple by the name of Smith 
leased it, and maintained themselves by preparing refreshments 
for the picnic parties who came up here in summer time. Soon 
after the place was offered for sale. An Irishman, one McCaffrey 
called there, and having decoyed the old man out on pretence of 
looking at the boundaries, murdered him in a lonely thicket. 
He then returned to the house, where the ‘ auld wife’ was busied 
in domestic avocations, and murdered her also.” 

** The brute,” said I, indignantly ; “ but he was arrested >” 

“Yes, and executed; for although he stoutly denied the 
murder, the few valuables of the aged couple were found in his 
trunk, the old woman’s gold beads, some trinkets of little 
value, &c., and they proved a strong evidence. After this occur- 
rence the piace stood empty for a long time, until Mr. Stewart 
bought it, and put up that handsome building yonder. It is now 
quite a fashionable summer resort, as you may easily judge by 
the number of carriages scattered upon the lawn.” 

“Your Romance of the Rock is quite interesting,” said I. 
«* Why don’t some of the New Haven literati write a novei about 
it?” 

‘There have been more flirtations and declarations of love 
among these woods than ever were recorded,” observed my 
friend. ‘The young people find it a very convenient haunt for 
walks and rambles.”’ 

As we rolled swiftly through a piece of wood on our way down 
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we passed an ambitious student of Yale, perched on a fallen tree 
in a secluded spot, deep in the mysteries of some problem. He 
looked at us for an instant, and then plunged again into his 
algebra with the air of one who i is resolved to ‘* conquer or die.” 

The sketches which I brought with me from this beautiful 
place were drawn by a young girl of sixteen, whose pencil seems 
to revel naturally in fine scenery. Neck Bridge and the Rock, 
as seen from New Haven, are represented in one of the illustra- 
tions, while the other depicts East Rock and Milton House, as 
they appear to one who stands on the eminence itself. No one 
who visits the “‘ City of Elms’ should ne zlect a visit to this storied 
and romantic spot. 








IRANISTAN, BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


Ir there is any person living in the Union who may be said 
among the millions of our population to have a perfect indivi- 
duality, that man is P. T. Barnum. We hold that since the 
death of General Jackson, no man has been more thoroughly 
impressed upon the masses. This has been accomplished by 
the development of a strong will and great originality of cha- 
racter. In harmony with his whole manner of doing things, 
Mr. Barnum, a few years since, erected at Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, a residence, which, while it was splendid in itself, was 
nevertheless so very peculiar, that it became a kind of world- 
wide celebrity among our numerous costly private residences. 
The idea of its architecture was undoubtedly Oriental, but if 
Mr. Barnum had any Christian example in his eye, it must 
have been the famous cottage of George the IV., erected at 
Brighton, England, when he was the ‘dissipated Prince of 
Wales.”’ When Mr. Barnum became pecuniarily involved, 
through the perfidy of the directors of the ‘‘ Jerome Clock 
Company,’’ he was obliged to abandon this princely residence, 
for the cultivated grounds alone made it such, and it was per- 
mitted te get out of repair. Quite recently, Mr. Barnum, 
much to the satisfaction of the people of Bridgeport, and his 
numerous friends everywhere, took possession of Iranistan, and 
called in a crowd of mechanics to put it in thorough repair, 
preliminary to the introduction of his family. At midnight 
on the night of the 17th of December, while Mr. Barnum was 
in New York city, the mansion took fire and in a few hours 
was burned to the ground. Nothing now remains of Iranistan 
but the blackened chimneys and timbers displayed in our en- 
graving. Iranistan is connected with many pleasing associa- 
tions ; it was within its hospitable walls that Jenny Lind was 
so favorably introduced to the social life of our country, and 
hundreds of persons of all lands, remarkable for talent and re- 
finement, who have been made happy by the elegant hospitality 
of Iranistan, will deeply sympathize with Mr. Barnum in his 
irreparable loss. 
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‘* TRANISTAN,’’ BRIDGEPORT, CT., THE RESIDENCE OF P. T. BARNUM. 

Port Royal, Jamaica, to the Island, laden with all manner of necessaries to eat 

THE PERILS and drink, ‘and to wear, and to use in various ways; and it was aboard of that 

OF sloop which had touched at Belize, that I was a-standing, leaning over the 


CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS 
And their Treasure 
IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, AND JEWELS. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
Caaprer I. The Island of Silver-Store.—II. The Prison in the Woods.—III. The 
Rafts on the River. 





CHAPTER I,—-THE ISLAND OF SILVER-STORE. 
It was in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-four, that I, Gill Davis to command, his mark, having then the honor to 
be a private in the Royal Marines, stood a leaning over the bulwarks of the 
armed sloop Christopher Columbus, in the South American waters, off the 
Mosquito shore. 

My lady remarks to me, before I go any further, that there is no such Chris- 
tian name as Gill, and that her confident opinion is that the name given to me 
in the baptism wherein I was made, &., was Gilbert. She is certain to be 
right, but I never heard of it. I was a foundling child, picked up somewhere 
or another, and I always understood my Christian-name to be Gill. It is true I 
was called Gills when employed at Snorridge Bottom betwixt Chatham and 
Maidstone, to frighten birds; but that had nothing to do with the baptism 
wherein I was made, &c., and wherein a number of things were promised for 
me by somebody, who let me alone ever afterwards as to performing any of 
of them, and who, I consider, must have been the Beadle. Such name of Gills 
was entirely owing to my cheeks, or gills, which at that time of my life were of 
& raspy description. 

My lady stops me again, before I go any further, by laughing exactly in her 
old way, and waving the feather of her pen at me. That action on her part 
calls to my mind as I look at her hand with the rings on it—— Well! I wont 
To be sure it will come in in its own place. But it’s always strange to me, 
noticing the quiet hand, and noticing it (as I have done, you know, so many 
times) a-fondling of the children and grandchildren asleep, to think that when 
blood and honor were up—there! I wont! aotat present! Scratch it out! 

She won’t scratch it out, and quite honorable; because we have made an 
understanding that everything is to be taken down, and nothing that is once 
taken down shall be scratched out. I have the great misfortune not to be able 
to read and write, and Iam speaking my true and faithful aceount of those 
adventures, and my lady is writing it, word for word. 

I say, there I was, a-leaning over the bulwarks of the sloop Christopher 
Columbus in the South American waters off the Mosquito shore: a subject of 
His Gracious Majesty King George of England, and a private in the Royal 
Marines. 

In those climates you don’t want todo much. I was doing nothing. I was 
thinking of the shepherd (my father, I wonder?) on the hillsides by Snorridge 
Bottom, with a long staff and a rough white coat in all weathers all the year 
round, who ured to let me lie in the corner of his hut by night, and who used 
to let me go about with him and his sheep by day when I could get nothing else 
to do, and who used to give me so little of his victuals and so much of his staff, 
that I ran away from him—which is what he wanted all along, I expect—to be 
knocked about the world in preference to Snorridge Bottom. I had been 
knocked about the world for nine-and-twenty years in all when I stood looking 
along those bright blue South American waters. Looking after the shepherd, 
Imay say. Watching him in a half-waking dream, with my eyes half-shut, as 
he and his flock of sheep and his two dogs seemed to move away from the ship’s 
side, far away over the blue water, and go right down into the sky. 

“It’s rising out of the water, steady,” a voice said close to me. I had been 
thinking on so that it like woke me with a start, though it was no stranger 
voice than the voice of Harry Charker, my own comrade. 

“* What’s rising out of the water, steady?’ I asked my comrade. ° 

a bf pe sayshe. ‘ The Island.” 

é Island !|’’ saysI, turning my eyes tow: » « . 
the teed yal, g my ey ards it. True. I forgot 

“* Forgot the port you’re going to? That’s odd, an’t it?’ 

Laat or 
on a odd,’’ he said, slowly considering with himself, “‘an’t even. Is it, 

He had always a remark just like that to make, and seldom another. As 
soon as he had brought a thing round to what it was not he was satisfied. He 
was one of the best of men, and, in a certain sort of a way, one with the least 

to say for himself. I qualify it, because, besides being able to read and write 
like a quartermaster, he had always one most excellent idea in hismind. That 
was, Duty. Upon my soul, I don’t believe, though I admire learning beyond 
everything, that he could have got a better idea out of all the books in the 
world, if he had learnt them every word, and been the cleverest of scholars. 

My comrade and I had been quartered in Jamaica, and from there we had been 

off to the British settlement of Belize, lying away West and North of 

the Mosquito coast. At Belize there had been great alarm of one cruel gang 
of pirates (there were always more pirates than enough in those Caribbean Seas) 
and as they got the better of our English cruisers by running into the out-of- 
the-way creeks and shallows, and taking the land when they were hotly pressed. 
the Governor of Belize had received orders from home to keep a sharp look-out 
or them along shore. Now, there was an armed sloo 





bulwarks. 

The Island was occupied by a very small English colony. It had been given 
the name of Silver-Store. e reason of its being so called was that the English 
colony owned and worked a silver mine ever on the mainland, in Honduras, 
and used this island as a safe and convenient place to store their siiver in until 
it was annually fetched away by the sloop. It was brought down from the 
mine to the coast on the backs of muies, attended by friendly Indians and 
guarded by white men; from thence it was conveyed over to Silver-Store, when 
the weather was fair, in the canoes of the country; from Silver-Store it was 
carried to Jamaica by the armed sloop once a year, as I have already mentioned; 
from Jamaica it went, of course, all over the world. 

How I came to be on board the armed sloop is easily told. Four-and-twenty 
marines under command of a lieutenant—that officer’s name was Linderwood— 
had been told off at Belize, to proceed to Silver-Store, in aid of boats and 
seamen stationed there for the chase of the pirates. The Island was considered 
a good post of observation against the pirates, both by land and sea; neither 
the pirate ship nor yet her boats had been seen by any of us, but they had 
been so much heard of that the reinforcement was sent. Of that party I was 
one. Itincluded a corporal and serjeant. Charker was corporal, and the 
serjeant’s name was Drooce. He was the most tyrannical non-commissioned 
officer in His Majesty’s service. 

The night came on soon after I had the foregoing words with Charker. All 
the wonderful bright colors went out of the sea and sky in a few minutes, and 
all the stars in the Heavens seemed to shine out together, and to look down at 
themselves in the sea over one another’s shoulders, millions deep. Next morn- 
ing we cast anchor off the Island. There was a snug harbor within a little 
reef; there was a sandy beach; there were cocoa-nut trees with high straight 
stems, quite bare, and foliage at the top like plumes of magnificent green 
feathers; there were all the objects that are usually seen in these parts, and I 
am not going to describe them, having something else to tell about. 

Great rejoicings, to be sure, were made on our arrival. All the flags in the 
place were hoisted, all the guns in the place were fired, and all the people in 
the place came down to look at us. One of these Sambo fellows—they call 
those natives Sambos when they are half-negro and half-Indian—had come off 

outside the reef to pilot us in, and remained on board after we had let our 
anchor. He was cailed Christian George King, and was fonder ofall hands than 
anybody else was. Now, I confess, for myself, that on that first day, if I had 
been captain of the Christopher Columbus, instead of private in the Royal 
Marines, I should have kicked Christian George King—who was no more a 
Christian than he was a King or a Geo ver the side, without exactly 


knowing why, except that it was the right thing to do. 
But, I must likewise confess, that I was not in # particularly pleasant humor, 
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when I stood under arms that morning aboard the Christopher Columbus in the 
harbor of the Island of Silver-Store. I had had a hard life, and the life of 
English on the Island seemed too easy and too gay to please me. ‘‘ Here 
are,’’ I thought to myself, ‘‘ good scholars and good liv: able to read what 
you like, able to eat and drink what you like, and spend what you like and 
what you like; and much you care for a poor, ignorant priva 

Marines! Yet, it’s hard, too, I think, that you should have all the 
and J all the kicks, you all the smooth and I all the rough, you all the 

I all the vinegar.”’ It was as envious a thing to think as might be, let 
its being nonsensical; but I thought it. I took it so much amiss that, when 
beautiful young English lady came on board I grunted to myself, ‘‘ Ah! you 
have got a lover, I’ll be bound!’ As if there was any new offence to me in 
that, if she had! 

She was sister to the captain of the sloop, who had been in a poor ~~ 
some time, and who was «o ill then that he was obi to be carried 
She was the child of a military officer, and had come out there with her sister, 
who was married to one of the owners of the silver mine, and who had 
children with her. It was easy to see that she was the light and spirit of the 
Island. After I had got a good look at her, I grunted to myself again, in an 
even worse state of mind than before, “ Vl be damned, if I don’t hate him 
whoever he is !’’ 

My officer, Lieutenant Linderwood, was as ill as the captain of the sloop, 
and was carried ashore, too. They were both young men of about my age, 
who had been delicate in the West India climate, I even took that, 
part. I thought I was much fitter for the work than they were, and that if all 
of us had our deserts, I should be both of them rolled into one. it may be 
imagined what sort of an officer of marines I should have made, without the 
power of reading a written order. And as to any knowledge how to 
the sloop—Lord ! I should have sunk her in a quarter of an hour ! 

However, such were my reflections; and when we men were and dis- 
missed, I strolled about the place aleng with Charker, making my observations 
in a similar spirit. 

It was a pretty place: in all its arrangements partly South American and 
partly English, and very agreeable to look at on that account, being like a bit 
of home that had got chipped off and had floated away to that s accommo- 
dating itself to circumstances as it drifted alo: The huts of the Sam’ to 
the number of five-and-twenty, perhaps, were down by the beach to the of 
the anchorage. On the right was a sort of barrack, with a South American 
flag and the Union Jack, flying from the same staff, where the little English 
colony could all come together, if they saw occasion. It was a walled square 
of building, with a sort of pleasure-ground inside, and inside that a 
sunken block like a powder magazine, with a little square trench round it, and 
steps down to the door. Charker and I were looking in at the gate which was 
not guarded; and I had said to Charker, in reference to the bit like a powder 
magasine, ‘‘ that’s where they keep the silver, you see;’’ and Charker had said 
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to me, after thinking it over, ‘‘ An‘ silver an’t gold. Is it, Gill?’’ when the 
beautiul young Enguush lady I had been so bilious about, looked out of a door, 
or a window—at all events looked out, from under a bright awniog. She no 
sooner saw us two in uniform, than sbe came out so quickly that she was still 
putting on her broad Mexican bat of plaited straw when we saluted. 

“ Would you like to come ia,”’ she said,*‘and see the place? Ic is rather a 
curious place.’’ / ¢ - 

We thanked the young lady, and said wé didn’t wish to be troublesome; but, 
she said it could be no trouble to. an English soldier’s daughter, to show 
English soldiers how their couhtrymen anf countrywomen fared, so far away 
from England; and consequently we saluted again, and went in. Then, as we 
stood in the shade, she showed us (being as affable as beautiful) how the differ- 
ent families lived in their separate houses, and how there was a general house 
for stores, and a gé reading-room, and a general room for music and 
dancing, and a room fer church; and how there were other houses on the 
rising ground called the Signal Hil', where they lived in the hotter weather. 

‘Your officer has. been carried dp there,’’ she said, ‘‘ and my brother, too, 
for the better air. At present, our few residents are dispersed over bo h spots: 
deducted, that is to say, such of our mumber as are always going to, or coming 
from, or staying at tlie mine.” 

(‘He is among one of those parties,’ I thought, “and I wish somebody 
would knock his head off.’’) 

“« Some of our married ladies live here,’’ she said, ‘‘ during at least half the 
year, as wey as\widows, with their children.’’ 

“‘ Many children here; ma’am ?”’ 

**Seventeen. There.are thirteen married ladies, and there are eight like 
me.’’ 

There was not eight like her—there was not one like her—in the world. She 
meant single. #5, ? 

“Which, with about thirty Englishmen of various degrees,’’ said the youmk 
lady, “ form the little colony now on thelsland. I don’t count the ailors, 
they don’t belong to us. Nor the soldiers,’’ she gave us a gracious smile when 
: he spoke of the sol.liers, ‘‘ for the same reason.’’ 

** Nor the Sambos, ma’am ?’’ said I. 

“ No.”’ 

‘Under younfayor, and with your leave, ma’am,”’ said ly “ are they trust- 

h bd p 


we 

‘Perfectly. We are all very kind to them, and they are very grateful to 
ua.”? 

‘¢ Indeed, ma’m? Now—Christian George King ?—,’’ 

“ Very much attached to us all. ‘Would die for us.” 

She was, as in my uneducated way I have obsefved very beautiful women 
almost always to be, so composed, that her composure gave great weight to 
what she said, and 1 believed it. 

Then she pointed out to us the bufiding liké a powder magazine, and ex- 

lained to us in what manner the silver was brought from the mine, and was 
oe ~\ over from the mainland, and was stored there. The Christovher 
Columbus would have a rich lading, she said, for there had been a great yield 
that year, a much richer yield than usual, and there was a chest of jewels 
besides the silver. * 

When we had looked about us, and were getting sheepish, through fearing we 
were getting troublesome, she turned us over to a young woman, English born but 
West India br-d, who served her as her maid. This young woman was the widow 
of a non-commissioned officer in a regiment of the line. She had got married 
and widowed at St., Vincent, with only a few months between the two events. 
She was a little sauty woman, with a bright pir of eyes, rather a neat little 
foot and figure, and rather a neat litUe turned up nose. The rort of young 
woman, I considered at the time, who appeared to invite you to give her a kiss, 
and who would have slapped your face fur accepting the invitation. 

I couldn’t make out her name at first; for, when she gave it in answer to my 
ioquiry, it sounded like Beltot, which didn’t sound right. But when we be- 
cume better acquainted—which was, while Charker and I were drinking sugar- 
cane sargaree, which she made in a most excellent manner—I found that her 
Christian name was Isabella, which they shortened into Bell, and that the 
name of the deceased non-commissioned officer was Tott. Being the kind,of 
neat little woman it was natural to make a toy of—I never saw a woman so like 
a toy in all my life—she had got the plaything name of Belltott. In short, she 
had no other name on the Island.” Even Mr. Commi-sioner Pordage op he 
was a grave one !) formally addressed her as Mrs. Belltotf. Pyt 1 shall come 
to Mc. Commissioner Pordage presently. 

The name of the captain of the sloop was Captain Maryon, and therefore it 
was no ne“sto hear from Mrs. Belltott thet his sis‘er, the beautiful unmarried 
English lady, was Miss Maryon. The novelty was that her Christian name was 
Marion too—Marion Maryon. Many a time I bave run off those names im my 
thoughts, like a bit of verse. O many, and many, and m%ny a time! 

We saw out all the drink that was produced, like good men and true, and then 
took our leaves, and went down to the beach. The weather was beautiful, the 
wind steady, Jow and gentle, the Island a picture, the sea a picture, the sky a 
picture. In that country there are two rainy seasons inthe year. One sets in 
at about our English midsummer, the other about a fortnight after our English 
Michaelmas. It was the beginning of August at that time, the first of these 
rainy seasons was well over, and everything was in its most beautiful growth 
and had ite loveliest look upon it. 

“They enjoy themselves here,”’ I says to Charker, turning surly again. 
“ This is better than private-soldiering.’’ 

We had come down to the beach to be friendly with the boat’s crew, who 
were camped and hutted there, and we were approaching towards their 
quarters over the sand when Christian George King comes up from the landing- 
er at a wolf's trot, crying, ‘‘ Yup, So-Jeer !’’—which was that Sambo pilot’s 

arbarous way of saying, ‘‘ Hallo, Soldier!’’ I have stated myself to be a man 
of no paren and if I entertain prejudices I hope allowance will be made. I 
will now confess to one. It may be a right one or it may be a wiong one; but 
1 never did like Natives, except in the form of oysters. 

So when Christian George King, who was individually unpleasant to me 
besides, comes a-trotting along the sand, clucking, ‘‘ Yup, So-Jeer !’’? I had a 
thundering good mind to let fly at him with my right. I certainly should have 
done it, but that it would have exposed me to reprimand. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!”’ says he. ‘‘ Bad job.’’ 

* “ What do you mean ?’’ says IJ. 

*- Yup, So-Jeer!’ sayshe. ‘ Ship leakee.’’ 

“Ship leaky ?”’ says I. 

‘Tgs,”’ says he, with a nod that looked as if it was jerkel out of him by a 
most violent hiccup—-which is the way with those savages. 

I cast my eyes on Charker, and we both heard the pumps going on board the 
sloop, and saw the signal run up, ‘“‘Come on board; hands wanted from the 
shore!’ In no time some of the sloop’s liberty-men were already running 
down to the water's edge, and the party of seamen under orders against the 
pirates, were putting off to the Columbus in two boats. 

“Oh, Christian George King sar berry sorry !’’ says that Sambo vagabond 
then. ‘‘ Christian George King cry, English fashion !’’ His English fashion of 
erying was to screw his black knuckles into his eyes, howl like a dog and roll 
himself on his back on the sand. It was trying not to kick him, but I gave 
Cuarker the word, ‘ Double-quick, Harry !’’ aad we got down to the water’s 
edge, and got on board the sloop. 

By sume means or other she had sprung a leak, that no pumping would keep 
free; and what between the two fears that she would go down in the harbor, 
and that, even if she did not, all the supplies she had brought for the littie 
eolony would be destroyed by the sea water as it rose in her, there was great 
confusion. In the midst of it Captain Maryon was heard hailing from the 
beach. He had been carried down in his hammock, and looked very bad; but 
he insisted on being stood there on his feet, and I saw him myself come off in 
the boat, sitting upright in the stern-sheets, as if nothing was wrong with 
him. 

A quick sort of counc'l was held, and Captain Maryon soon resolved that we 
must all fall to work to get the cargo out, and, that when that was done, the 
guns and heavy matters must be got out, and that the sloop must be hauled 
ashore, and careened, and the leak stopped. We were a!l mustered (the 
Pirate-Chace party volunteering), and toli off into parties, with so many hours 
of spell and so many bours of relief, and we all went at it witha will. Christian 
George King was entered one of the party in which I worked, at his own re- 
ques’, and he went at it with as good a will as any of the rest. He went at it 
with so much heartiness, to say the truth, that he rose in my good opinion 
a'most as fast as the water rose in the ship. Which was fast enough, and 
faster. 

Mr. Commissioner Pordage kept in a red and black japanned box, like a 
family lump-stigar box, some document or o'her which some Sambo chief or 
other had got drunk and spilt some ink over (es well a: I could understand the 
matter), and by that means had given up lawful possession of the Island. 
Through having hold of this box, Mr Pordage got his title of Commissioner. 
He was styled Consul, too, and spoke of himself as ‘‘ Government.”’ 

He was a stiff-jointed, high-nosed old gentleman, with »ut an ounce of fat on 
him, of a very angry temper, ani a very yellew complexion. Mrs. Commis- 
sioner Pordage, making allowance for difference of sex, was much the came. 
Mr, Kitten, a small, youngish, bald, botanical and mineralogical gentleman, 
also connected with the m ne—but everybody there was that, more or less— 
was sometimes called by Mr. Commissioner Pordaze, his Vice Commissioner, and 
sometimes his Deputy Qonsul. Or sometimes he spoke of Mr. Kitten, merely as 
being ‘* under Government.’’ 

The beach was beginning to be a lively rcene with the preparations for 
careening the sloop, and, with cargo, and spars, and rigging, and water-casks, 
dotted about it, gad with temporary quarters for the men rising up there out 
of such saiis widiaas and ends as could be best set on one side to make them, 
when Mr. Co ssidner Pordage comes Cown in a high fluster, and asks for 
Captain Mar‘ on. The captain, ill as he was, was slung in his hammock be- 
twixt two trees, that he might direct ; and he raised his head, and answered 
for himself. 

** Captain Maryon,” cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage, “ this is not official. 
This is not re.ular.”’ 

‘Sir,’ says the Captain, “it hath been arranged with the clerk and super- 
cargo, that you should be commupicated wit’, and requested to render any 
little assistance that. may lie in your power. 1am quite certain that hath been 
duly dove.” “ 

“*C ptain Maryon,”’ replies Mr. Commissioner Pordage, “there hath been 
no written correspondence. No documents have’passed, no memoranda have 
been made, no minutes have been maie, no entries and count: r-entries ap- 
peer in the official muniments, . Thia is indecent. 1 call upon you, sir, to 
u@sist, until all is regular Gorermment will tak@ this up.”’ - 

‘* sir,”? says Captain Wary mM, chating @ tittle, as he looked out of his ham- 
mock, *‘between the chances of Government taking this up, and my ship 
= herself down, I much prefer to trust myself to the former.’’ . 

** You do, sir?’’ c:ies Mr. Commissioner Pordage. 


** I do, sir,’’ says Captain Maryon, lying down again. 





“Then, Mr. Kitten,’ says the Commissioner, “send up instantly for my | 
diplomatic coat.’’ | 
le was dressed in a linen suit at that moment; but Mr. Kitten started off | 
himself and brought down the diplomatic coat, which was a blue cloth one, 
gold-laced, and with a crown on the button. : 


“Sir, how will you divide your men? There is not room for all 
and a few men should, in any ease, be left here.’’ 
There was some debate about it. At last it was resolved to leave eight 
marines and four seamen on the Iéland, besides the sloop’s two boys. And 
would enly wan com- 
ndly Sambos would enly want to be 









“« Now, Mr. Kitten,” says Pordage, ‘‘I instract you, as Vice-C i 
and Deputy-Consul of this place, to demand of Captain Maryon, of the sloop | 
Christopher Columbus, whether he drives me to the act of putting this | 
coat on ?”’ - ; i 

‘Mr. Pordage,”’ says Captain Maryon, lookifig, out of his hammock again, | 
* as I can hear what you say, I can answerifw t tronbling the gentleman. 
I should be s rry that you should be at the v it'mg on too hot a coat | 
on my account; but, otherwise, you ma@¥ put it oa Ninfaside before, or inside- | 
out, or with your legs in the sleeves, or yar ‘head in pak tte for any objec- 
tion that I have to offerto your thoreu; pleasin7z yo if ”’ 








“Very good, Captain Maryon,” says Pordage, ,in a tremendoug passion. 
“Very good, sir. Bg te consequences on your own head Mr. Kida, ea, as it 


~ 







@ op with it.” : pape 
t order, he walked ay > Sighs mil and alieur names 
fa att twards told that Mr. Kitten wrote from his dictation 
gt large paper on the subject, which cost mone befpre it | 


ould be calculated, agd which oply got, done. with, 


has come to this, 

When he had g ¥ 
were taken, and I 
more than a bushe 
was done with tha 
after all, by being ; 

Our work went on mérrily, nevertheless, and the, Christopher Columbus, 
hauled up, lay helpless on her'side like a great fish out of water. While she 
qvas in that state, there was @ feast, or a ball, or an entertainment, or mpre 
ates all three together, given us in honor of the ship and the ship’s com- 


ny, and the other visitors. At that assembly, I believe, I saw all the in- 

tbitants then upon the Island, without any exception. I took no particular 
notice of more than a few; bit I found it very agreeable in that little corner 
of the world to see the children, who were of all ages, and mostly very prett 
-~as they mostly are. There was one handsome elderly lady, with very dar’ 
eves and gray hair, that Iinquired about. 1 was toki that her name was Mrs. 

enning; and hér married daughter, a fair slight thing, was pointed out tome 
by. the name of Fanny Fisher. Quite a child she looked, with, a little copy of | 
herself holding to her dress; and her husband, just come back from the mine, 
exceeding proud of her. They were a good-looking set of people on the whole 
but I didn’t like them. I was out of sorts; in conversation with Charker, { 
found fault with all of them. I said of Mrs. Venning, she was proud; of Mrs. 
Fisher, she was a delicate little baby-fool. What did I think of this one? Why, 
he was a fine gentleman. What did I say to that one? Why, she wasa fine 
lady, What could you expeet them .to be (I asked Charker), nursed in that 
climate, with the tropical night shining for them, musical instruments playing 
to them, great trees bending over them, soft lamps lighting them, fire-flies 
sparkling in among them, bright flowers and birds brought into existence to 
please their eyes, delicious drinks to be had for the pouring out, delicious fruits 
to be gat for the picking, and every one dancing and murmuring happily in 
the scented air, with the sea breaking low on the reef for a pleasant chorus, 

‘‘ Fine gentlemen and fine ladies, Hurry !’? I aays to Charker. ‘‘ Yes, I think 
so! Dolls! Dolls! Not thesort of stuff for wear, that comes of poor private 
soldiering in the Royal Marines !"” 

However, I could not gainsay that they were very hospitable people, and that 
they treated us uncommonly well. Every man of us was at the entertainment, 
and Mrs, Belltott bad more partners than she could dance with, though she | 
danced all night, teo. As to Jack (whether ot the Christopher Columbus, or | 
of the Pirate pursuit party, it made no difference), he danced with his brother 
Jack, danced with himself, danced with the moon, tl + stars, the trees, the 
prospect, anything, I didn’t greatly take to the chit officer of that party, 
with his bright eyes, brown face and easy figure. I duin’t much like his way 
when he first happened to come where we were, with Miss Maryon on his arm. 
“ Oh, Captain Carton,’’ she says, ‘‘ here are two friends of mine !’’ He says, 
‘‘Indeed? These two Marines’’—meaning Charker and self. ‘ Yes,’’ says 
she, ‘‘I showed these two friends of mine, when they first came, all the won- 
ders of Silver-Store.’’ He gave us a langhing look, and says he, ** You are in 
luck, men. -I- would be disrated and go before the. mast to-morrow, to be 
shown the way upward again by such a guide. Youarein luck, men.”’ When 
w4,had saluted, and he and the young lady had waltzed away, I said, ‘“ You 
are a-pretty tellow, too, to talk of luck. You may go to the devil!” 

"Mr. Commissioner Pordagé ani. Mrs. Commié-ioner, showed among the com- 
pany on that occasion like the King and Queen of a much greater Britain than 
Great Britain. Only two other circumstances in that jovial night made much 
separate impression on me. One was this. A man in ourdraft of marines 
named Tom Packer, a wild. unsteady young fellow, but the son of a respectable 
shipwright in Portsmouth Yard, and a good scholar who had been well brought 
up, comes to me after a spell of dancivg, and takes me aside by the elbow, and 
says, swearing angri'y : 

‘¢ Gill Davis, I hope I may not be the death of Serjeant Drooce one day !’’ 

Now, I knew Drooce always had borne particularly hard on this man, and I 
knew this man to be of a very hot temper ; sol said: 

‘* Tut, nonsense ! don’t talk so to me! if there’s a man in the corps who 
scorns the name of an assassin, that man and Tom Packer are one.”’ 

Tom wipes his head, being in a mortal sweat; and says he : 

‘<I hope so, but I can’t answer for myself when he lords it over me, as he 
has just now done, before 4 woman. I tell you what, Gill !—mark my words ! 
—it will go hard with Serjeant Drooce, if ever we are in an engagement 
together, and he has to look to me to save him. Let him say a prayer then, if 
he knows one, for it’s all over with him, and he is on his death-bed. Mark my 
words |’? 

I did mark his words, and very soon afterwar¢s, too, as will shortly be taken 
down. 

The other circumstance that I noticed at that ball, was, the gaiety and 
attachment of Christian George King. The innocent t+pirits that Sambo pilot 
was ip, and the impossibility be found himself under of showing all the little 
colony, but especially the ladies and children, how fond he was of them, how 
devoted to them, and how faithful to them for life and death, for present, future 
and everlasting, made a great impression on me. If ever a man, Sambo or no 
Sambo, was trustful and trusted, to what may be called quite an inf .ntine and 
sweetly beautiful extent, surely, I thought that morning when IJ did at last lie 
down to rest, it was that Sambo pilot, Christian George King, 

This may account for my dreaming of him. He stuck in my sleep, corner- 
wise, and I couldn’t get him out. He was always flitiing about me, dancing 
round me, and peepingin over my hammock, though I woke and dozed off again 
fifty times. At last, when I opened my eyes, there he really was, looking in at 
the open side of the little dark hut, which was made of leaves, and had Charker’s | 
hainmock slung in it as well as mine. 

“ 80-Jeer |’? says he, in a sort of a low croak. ‘ Yup !’’ 

“Hallo!” says I, starting up. ‘‘What? You are there, are you?’ 

‘Iss, says he, “Christian George ..ing got news.’ 

*« What news has he got ?’’ 

* Pirates out |” 

I was on my feet ina second. So was Charker. We were both aware that | 
Captain Carion, in command of the boats, constantly watched the main land | 
for # secret signal, though, of course, it was not known to such as us what | 
the signal was. 

Christian George King had vanished before we touched the ground. But | 
the word was already passing from hut to hut to turn out quietly, and we | 
knew ‘that the nimble barbarian had got hold of the truth, or something | 
near it. | 

In a space among the trees behind the encampment of us visitors, naval and 
military, was a snugly-screened spot, where we kept the stores that were in | 
use, and did our cookery. The word was passed to assemble here. It was | 
very quickly given, and was given (so far as we were concerned) by Sergeant 
Drooce, who was as good in a soldier point of view as he was bad ina tyran- 
nica! one. We were ordered to drop into this space, quietly, behind the trees, 
one by one. As we@sassembled here, the seamen assembled too. Within ten 
m‘nutes, as I shouldjestimate, we were all kere, except the usual guard upon 
the beach. The beach (we could see it through the wood) looked as it always | 
had done in the hottest time of the day. The guard were in the shadow of | 
the sloop’s hull, apd nothing was moving but the sea, and that moved very 
faintly. Work had always been knocked off at that hour, until the sun grew | 
less fierce, and the sea-breeze rose; so that its being holiday with us, made no | 
difference, just then, in the look of the place. But I may mention that it 
was a holiday, and the first we had bad since our hard work began. Last 
night’s ball had been given, on the leak’s being repaired, and the careening 
done. The worst of the work was over, and to-morrow we were to begin to 
get the sloop afloat again. 

We marines were pow drawn up here, under arms. The chace-party were 
drawn up separate. The men of the Columbus were drawn up separate. The 
officers stepped out into the midst of the three parties, and spoke so as all 
might hear. Captain Carton was the officer in command, and he had a spy- 
glass ip his hand. His coxswain stood by him with another spy-glass, and 
with a slate on which he seemed to have been taking down signals. 

‘* Now, men !’’ says Captain Carton, ‘“‘I have to let you-know, for your 
satisfaction: Firstly, that there are ten pirate-boats, strongly-manned and 
armed, lying hidden upa creek yonder on the coast, under the overhanging 
branches of the dense trees. Secondly, that they will certainly come out this 
night when the moon rises, on a pillaging and murdering expedition, of which 
some part of the main land is the object. Thirdly—don’t cheer, men !—that 
we will give chase, and, if we can getat them, rid the world of them, please 
God!” 

Nobody spoke, that I heard, and nobody moved, that Isaw, Yet there was 
a kind of ring, as if every man answered and approved with the best blood 
that was inside of him. 

‘* Sir,’ says Captain Maryon, ‘‘I beg to volunteer on this service, with my 
boats. My people volunteer, to the ship’s boys.’’ 

**In his Majesty’s name and service,’’ the uther answers, touching his hat, 
“Taccept your aid with Pleasure. Lieutenant Linderwood, how will you 
divide your men ?’’ 

I was ashamed—lI give it out to be written down as large and plain as possi- 
ble—I was heart and soul ashamed of my thoughts of these two sick officers, 
Captain Maryon and Lieutenant Linderwood, when I saw them, then and there 
The spirit in these two gentlemen beat down their illness = very ill I] knew 
them to be) like Saint George beating dewn the Dragon. ain and weakness, 
want of ease and want of rest, bad no more place in their minds than fear 
itself. Meaning now togxpress for my lady to write down, exactly what I felt 
then and there, 1 felt this“ You two brave fellows that I have been so 
grudgeful of, I know that if you were dying you would put it off to get up and | 
do your best, and then you would be so modest that in lying down again to 
die, you would hardly say, ‘I did it!’ ”’ 

It did me good. It really did me good. 

But te go beck to where! broke off. Seys Captain Carton to Lieutenant 











| of the left wasa heavy disa 


cause it was censidered that t | i 
ded in case of any r ( pone at all vas apprehended there), 

the officers were in favor two non-commi Officers, Drooce 
and Charker. It was a heavy tment to them, just as my being one 
in it to me—then, but not soon afterwards. 

I diew ‘‘Idand.’”” So did Tom Packer. So, of 


kb. . 

When this was settled, verbal RFeletionts were given to all hsnds to keep 
the intended expedition secret, inorder that the women and children might 
not be alarmed, or the expedition pat in'a difficulty by more volunteers. The 
assembly was to be on that same spot, at sanset, Every man was to keep up 
an appearance, meanwhile, of occupyiig, himself in his usual way. That is 
to say, every man excepting four «ld tristy seamen, Who were appointed, with 
an officer, to see to the arms and ammunifien;and to, muffle the rullocks of 
the boats, and to make everyting as trim and’ swift and silent as it could be 
made. : , 

The Samb» pilot had been present all the whil¢, in.case of his being wanted 
and had said to the officer in command, five hundred'times over if he had said 
it once, that Christian King George would stay with the So-Jeers, and take 
care of the booffer ladies and the booffer childs—booffer being that native’s ex- 
pression for beautiful. He was now asked a few questions concerning the put- 
ting off of the boats, and in particular whether there was any way of em- 
barking ok fos, heck of the Island: which Captain Carton would have half liked 
to do, and’ have dropped round in its shadow and slanted across to the 
main. But,“*No,’’ says Christian George King. ‘‘NO,no, no! Told you so 
ten time. No,no, no! All reef, all rock, all swim, all drown!”’ Striking ou 
as he said it, like a swimmer gone ma, and turning over on his back on dry 
land, and spluttering himself to death, in’a manner that made him quite an 
exhibition. ’ 

The sun went down, after appearing to be a long time about it, and the as- 
sembly was called. Every man answered to his name, of course, and was at 
his post. It was not yet black dark, and the roll was only just gone through, 
when up comes Mr. Commissioner Pordage with his diplomatic coat on. 

‘*Captain Carton,’’ says he, ‘‘sic, what is this ?’’ 

‘This, Mr. Commissiener’’ (he was very short with him), ‘‘ is an expedition 
against the pirates. It is a sécret expedition, so please to keep it a secret.” 

‘*Sir,’? says Commissioner Pordage, ‘I trust there is going to be no unne- 
cessary cruelty committed ?” 

‘< Sir,” returns the officer, ‘‘T trust not.’’ 

‘‘That is not enough, sir,’’ cries Commissioner Pordage, getting wroth. 
‘Captain Carton, I give you notice. Government requires you to treat the 
enemy with great delicacy, ideratiop, cl y and forbearance.’’ 

‘¢ Sir,”? says Captain Carton, ‘Iam an English officer, commanding English 
men, and | hope J am not likely to disappoint the Government’s just.expecta- 
tions. But I presume you know that the-e villains, under their black flag, 
have despoiled our countrymen of their property, burnt their homes, barba- 
rously murdered them and their little children, and worse than murdered 
their wives and daughters ?”’ 

“6 Perbaps Ido, Captain Carton,” answers Pordage, waving his hand, with 
dignity; ‘*perhaps I do not. It is nét customary, sir, for Government to com- 
mit itself.’’ 

‘*It matters very little, Mr. Pordage, whether or no. Bel'eving that I hold 
my commission by the allowance of God, and not that I have received it direct 
from the Devil, I shall certainly use it, with all avoidance of unnecessary suf- 
fering and with all merciful swiftness of execution, to exterminate these peo- 
ple from the face of the earth. Let me recommend you to go homé, sir, and 

o keep out of the night-air.”’ 

Never another syllable did that‘officer say to the Commissioner, but turned 
away to his men. The Commissioner buttoned hisdipiomatic ceat to the chin, 
said, ** Mr. Kitten, attend me !’’ gasped, half ¢ hims If, and took h m- 






We men drew lots for it, 


' course, did four more of our rank 





self off. — - 

It now fell very dark indeed: Oy hnive Seltinn It ever, secu it Gusher, uur yet 
so dark. The moon was not due until one in the mornj it wae bata 
little after nine when our men lay down where»they myere-ie +r $ «as 


pretended that they were to take a nap, but everybody Knew tha: wo wip, nas 
to be got under the circumstances. Though all were very quiet, there was a 
restlessness among the people; much what I have seen among the people on a 
race-course, when the bell has ruag for the saddling for a great race with large 
stukes on it. 

At ten they put off: only one boat putting off at a time; another following in 
five minutes; both then lying on their oars anti] another tollowed. Ahead of 
all, paddling his own outlandish little canoe without a sound, went the Sam .o 
pilot, to take them safely outside the reef. No light was shown but once, and 
that was in the commanding officer’s own hand. I lighted the dark lantern 
for him, and he took it from me when he embarked. They had blue lights and 
such like with them, but kept themselves as dark as murder. 

The expeditin got away with wonderful quietness, and Christian George 
King soon came back, dancing with joy. . 

** Yup, So-Jeer,’’ says he to myself ina very objectionable kind of convul- 
sions, ‘*‘ Christian George King sar berry glad. Pirates all be blown a-pieces. 
Yup! Yup!” 

My reply to that cannibal was, ‘“ However glad you may be, hold your noise, 
and don’t dance jigs and -lcp your knees about it, fur I can’t abeur to see you 
do it.” 

I was on duty then; we twelve who were left being divided into three 
watches of four each, three hours’ spell. I was relieved at twelve. A little 
before that time I had challenged, and Miss Maryon and Mrs. Belltott had 
come in. 

**Good Davis,’’ says Miss Maryon, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
brother ?’’ 

I told her what was the matter, and where her brother was. 

‘*O Heaven help him !”’ says she, clasping her hands and looking up—she 
was close in front of me, and she looked most lovely, to be sure; “‘he is not 
sufficiently recovered, not strong enough, for such s:rife !”’ 

“Tf you had seen him, mirs,’’ I told her, “‘as I saw him when he volun- 
teered, you would have known that his spirit is strong enough for any strife, 
It will bear his body, miss, to wherever duty ca'ls him. It will always bear 
him to an honorable liie, or a brave death.’’ 

‘*Heaven bless you!’ says she, touching my arm. 
bless you !”’ 

Mrs. Belltott surprised me by trembling and saying nothing. They were 
still standing looking toward the sea and listening, after the relief had come 
round. It continuing very dark, I asked to be allowed to take them back. 
Miss Maryon thanked me, and sie put her arm in mine, and I did take them 
back. I have now got to make a confession that will appear singular, After 
I had left them I laid myself down on the beach and cried for the first time 
since I had frightened birds as a boy at Snorridge Bottom, to think what a 
poor, ignorant, low placed private soldier I was. 

It was only for ha.f a minute or so. A man can’t at all times be quite master 
of himself, and it was only for halfa minute or so. Then I ap and went to my 
hut, and turned into my hammock, and fell asleep with wet eyelashes and a 
sore, sore heart. Just as 1 had oficn done when I was a child and had been 
worse used than usual. 

I slept (as a child under those circumstances might) very sound, and yet 
very sore at heart all through my sleep. 1 was awoke by the words, “ He is a 
determined man.”’ I had sprung out of my hammock a ‘4 had seized my fire 
lock, and was standing on the ground, saying the words myself, “He isa 
determined man.’’ But the curiosity of my state was, that it seemed to be rc- 
peating them after somebody, and to have been wonderfully startl.d by heer- 
ing them. . 

As soon as-I came to myself, I went out of the hut and away to where the 
guard was. C arker challenged : 

** Who goes there ?’’ 

** A friend.’’ 

** Not Gill?”’ says he, as he shouldered his piece. 

*-Gill,”’ sas I. 

‘* Why, what the deuce do you do out of your hammock: ?”’ says he. 

‘* Too hot to sleep,’’ says 1; ‘‘ is all right?” : 

“ Right!’ says Charker, “ yes, yes ; all’s right enough here ; what should 
be wrong here? It’s the boats that we want to know of. Except for fire flies 
twinkling about, and the lonesome splashes of great creatures as they drop 
into the water, there's nothing going on here to ease a man’s mind from the 
boats.’’ 

The moon was above the sea, and had risen, I should say, some half an hour. 
As Charker spoke, with his face towards the sea, I, looking landward, sudde.ly 
laid my right hand on bis breast and said, 

Don’t move. Don’t turn Ton’t raise your voice! 
Maltese face here ?”’ 

‘*No. What do you mean?’’ be asks, staring at me. 

* Nor yet an English face, with one eye and a patch across the nose ?”’ 

“No. What ails you? What do you mean?’ 

I had seen both, looking at us round the stem of a cocoa -nut tree, where the 
moon struck them. J had -een that Sambo pilot, with one hand laid on the 
stem of the tree, drawing them back into the heavy shadow. I had seen their 
naked cutlasses twinkle and shine, like bits of the moonshine in the wa er that 
had got blown ashore among the trees by the light wind. I had seen it all ina 
moment. AndI saw in a moment (as any man would), that the signalled move 
of the pirates on the main land was a plot and a feint ; that the leak had bren 
made to disable the sloop ; that the boats had been t mpted away, to leave the 
island unprotected ; that the pirates had landed by some secreted way at the 
back ; and that Christian George King was a double-dyed traitor, and a most 
internal villain. 

I considered, still all in one and the came moment, that Chorker was a brave 
man, but not quick with his head ; and that Serjeant Drooce, with a mach 
better head, was close by. All] said to Charker was, “‘I am afraid we are 
betrayed. Turn your back full to the moonlight on the sea, and cover the stem 
of the cocoa-nut tree which will thea be right before you, at the height of a 
man’s heart. Are you right?” 

“Tam right,”’ says Charker, turning instantly, and falling into the position 
with a nerve of iron ; ‘‘and rizgi ta’nat left. Is it Gil?’ 

A few seconds braught me t-: S-:jeant Drooce’s hut. He was fast asleep, and 
being a heavy sleeper I had to lay my hand uponhim torouséhim. Theinstant 
1 touched him he came rolling out of bis hammock, and upon me like a tiger. 
And a tiger be was, except that he knew what he was up to, in his utmost heat, 


Where is my 


““T know it. Heaven 


You never saw a 


| a3 well as apy man, i 


I had to struggle with him pretty hard to bring him to his senses, panting al 
the while (for he gave me a breather), ‘‘ Serjeant, I am Gill Davis | Freachecy! 
Pirates on the Island |”’ 
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The last words broucht him round, and he took his hands off. ‘I have seen 
two of them within this minute,”’ said I. Apdsol told him what I had told 
Harry Charker. . 

His soldierly though tyrannical head was clear in an instant. He didn’t 
waste one word, even of surprise. ‘‘ Order the guard,” says he, ‘to draw off 
quietly into the Fort.”? (They called the enclosure I have before» mentioned 
the Fort, though it was not much of that.) “Then get yeu to the Fort as 
quick as you can, rouse up every soul there, and fasten the gate. I will bring 
in all those who are up at the Signal Hill. If we are surrounded before we can 
join you, you must make a sally and cut us out if you can. The word among 
our men is, ‘Women and children !’ ”’ 

He burst away, like fire going before the wind over dry reeds. He roused up 
the seven men who were off duty, and had them bursting away with him, before 
they knew they were not asleep. I reported orders to Charker, and ran to the 
Fort asI have never run at any other time in all my life ; no, not even in a 
dream. 

The gate was not fast, and had no good fastening ; only a donble wooden bar, 
a poor chain, and a bad lock. Those I secured as well ss they could be secured 
in a few seconds by one pair of hands, and so ran to that part of tne building 
where Miss Maryon lived. I ¢ led to her loudly by her name until she 
answered. I then called loudly all the names I] knew--Mrs. Macey (Miss 
Maryon’s married sister), Mr. Macey, Mrs. Venning, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, even 
Mr. and Mrs. Pordage. Then I called out, “ All you gentlemen here, get up and 
defend the place! Weare caught ia a trap. Pirates have landed. We are 
attacked !’’ 4 

At the terrible word “ pirates !’’—for those villains had done such deeds in 
those seas as never can be told in writing, and can scarcely be so much as 
thought of—cries and screams rose up from every part of the place. Quickly 
lights moved about from window to window, and the cries moved about with 
them, and men, women and chiidren came flying down into the square. I re- 
marked to myself, even then, what a number of things I seemed to see at once. 
1 noticed Mrs. Macey coming towards me, carrying all her t. ree childien 
together. I noticed Mr. Pordage, in the greatest terror, in vain trying to get 
on his diplomatic coat ; and Mr. Kitten respectfully tying his pocket-handker- 
chief over Mrs. Pordage’s nighteap. I noticed Mrs. Belltott run out:cream- 
ing, and shrink upon the ground near me, and cover her face in ber hands, and 
lie, all of a bundle, shivering. But what I noticed with the greatest pleasure 
was the determined eyes with which those men of the mine that I had thought 
fine gentlemen, came round me with what arm they had ; to the full as cool 
and resolute as I could &, for my life—sye, and tor my soul, too, into the 
bargain ! ‘ 

the chief person being Mr. Macey, I told him how the three men of the 
guard would be at the gate directly, if they were pot already there, and how 
Serjeant Drooce and the other seven were gone to bring in the outlying part 
of the people of Silver-store. I next urged him, for the love of all who were 
dear to him, to trust no Sambo, and, above all, if he could get any good 
chance at Christian Gecrge King, not to lose it, but to put him out of the 
world, 

‘*] will follow your advice to the letter, Davis,’’ says he ; ‘‘ what next ?”’ 

My answer was, ‘‘! think, sir, I would recommend you next to order down 
such heavy furniture and lumber as can be moved, and make a barricade 
within the gate.’’ 

“ That’s good again,’”’ says he ; “‘ will you see it done ?"’ 

“Pll willingly help to do it,’”’ says I, ‘‘ unless, or unt'l my superior, Sergeant 
Drooce, gives me other orders.’’ : 

He shook me by the hand, and after having told off some of his companions 
to help me, bestirred himself to look to the arms and ammunition. A proper, 
quick, brave, ready gentleman ! 

One of their three children was deafand dumb. Miss Maryon had been from 
the first with all the children, soothing them and dressing them (poor little 
things, they ha’ been brought out of their beds) and making them believe that 
it was a game of play, so that some of them were even now laughing. I had 
been working hard with the others at the barricade, and had got up a pretty 
good breastwork within the gate. Drooce and the seven had come lack, bring- 
ing in the people from the Signal Hill, and had worked along with us ; but I had 
not so much as spoken a word to Drooce, nor had Drooce co much as spoken a 
word to me, for we were both too busy. The breastwork was vow fini-hed. 
and I found Miss Maryon at my side with a child in her arms. Her dark hair 
was fastened round her head with a band. She had a quantity of it, and it 
looked even richer and more precious, put up hastily out of her way, than I 
had seen it look when it was care‘ully arranged. She was very pale, but ex- 
traordinary quiet ond still. 

“ Dear good Davis,’”’ said she, ‘‘I have been waiting to speak one word to 

ou.”? 

I turned to her directly. If 1 had received a musket-ball in the heart, and 
she had stood there, I almost believe I should have turned to her beiore I 
dropped. 

“ This pretty little creature,”’ said she, kissing the child in her arms, who 
was playing with her hair and trying to pull it down, ‘“‘ cannot hear what we 
say—can hear nothing. I trust you so much, and have such great confidence 
in you, that I want you to make me a promise.’’ 

** What is it, miss Y’’ 

“That if we are de‘eated, and you are absolutely sure of my being taken, you 
will kill me.’’ 

“T shall not be alive to do it, miss. I shall have died in your defence before 
it comes to that, They must step across my body to lay a hand on you.’’ 

“ But, if you are alive, you brave soldier.’’ How she looked at me! ‘And 
if you cannot save me from the pirates, living, you will save me dead. Tell me 

” 


Well! Itold her I would do that at the last, if all else failed. She took my 
hand—my course, rough hand—and put it to her lips. She put it to the child’s 
lips and the child kissed it. I believe I had the strength of half a doz2n men in 
me from that moment until the fight was over. 

All this time Mr. Commissioner Pordage had been waiting to make a procla- 
mation to the pirates, to lay Gown their arms and go away; and everybody 
had been hustling him about and tumbling over him, while he was calling for 
pen and ink to write it with. Mrs. Pordage, too, had some curious ideas about 
the British respectability of her night-cap (which had as many frills to it, 
growing in layers one inside another, as if it was a white vegetable of the 
artichoke sort), and she wouldn’t take the nightcap off, and would be angry 
when it got crushed by the other ladies who were handing things about, and, 
i nshort, she gave as much treuble as her husband did. l’ut as we were now 
forming for the defence of the place, they were both poked out of the wa 
with no ceremony. The children and ladies were got into the little trenc 
which surrounded the silver-house (we were afraid oi leaving them in any of 
the light buildings, lest they should be set on fire), and we made the best dis- 
position we.could. ‘There was a pretty good store, in point of amount, of tol- 
erable swords and cutlasses. Those were issued. ‘There were, also, perhaps a 
score or so.of spare muskets. Those were brought out. To my astovi-hment, 
little Mrs. Fisher, that J had taken for a doll and a baby, was not only very 
active in that service, but volunteered to load the spare arms. 

“‘For I understand it well,’’ says she, cheerfully, without a shake in her 
voice, 

“Tam a soldier’s daughter and a sailor’s sister, and I understand it too,” 
says Miss Maryon, just in the same way. 

Steady and busy behind where I stood, those two beautiful and delicate 
rune women fell to handling the guns, hammering the flints, looking to the 

8, and quietly directing others to pass up powder and bullets from hand to 
hand, as unflinching as the best of tried soldiers. 

Serjeant Drooce had brought in word that the pirates were very strong in 
numbers—over a hundre:, was his estimate—and that they were not, even 
then, all landed; for he had seen them in a very good position on the further 
side of the Signal Hill, evidently waiting for the rest of their men to come up. 
In the present pause, the first we } ad had since the alarm, he wae telling this 
over again to Mr. Macey, when Mr. Macey suddenly, cried out, 

The signal! Nobody has thought of the signal!’’ 

We knew of no signal, so we could not have thought of it. ‘ What signal 
may you mean, sir?’’ says Serjeant Drooce, looking sharp at him. 

“ There is a pile of wood upon the Signal Hill. If it could be lighted—which 
never has been done yet—it would be a signal of distress to the mainland.’’ 

Charker cried, directly: ‘* Serjeant Drooce, dispatch me on that duty. Give 
me the two men who were on guard with me to-night, and I'll light the fire, if 
it can be done.’’ 

“ And if it can’t, corporal——,’’ Mr. Macey strikes in. 

«Look at tnese ladies and children, sir !’’ says Charker. ‘1’d sooner light 
myself than not try any chance to save them.”’ 

We gave him a hurrab—it burst from us, come of it what might—and he got 
his two men and was let outat the gate and cr ptaway. I had nosooner come 
back to my place from being one of the party to handle the gate, than Miss 
Maryon said in a low voice behind me, 

“ Davia, will you look at tLis powéer; this is not right ?”’ 

1 turned my head. Christian George King again, and treachery again! Sea- 
water had been conveyed into the magazine, and every grain of powder was 
spoiled ! 

te Stay a moment,’’ said Serjeant Drooce, when I bad told him, without 
causing a movement in a muscle of his face; ‘‘ look to your pouch, my lad. 
You, Tom Packer, look to your pouch, confound you! Leck to your pouches, 
all you Marines.”’ 

The same artful savage had got at them, somebow or other, and the 
cartridges were all unserviceable. ‘‘ Hum !’’ says the serjeant. “Lcok to 
your loading, men. You are right so far?’’ 

Yes; we were right so far. 

“ Well, my lads and gentlemen all,”’ says the sergeant, ‘‘ this will be a hand- 
to-hand affair, and so much the better.”’ 

He treated himself to a pinch of snuff, and stood up, rquare-shouldered and 
broad-chested, in the light of the moon—which was now very bright—as cool 
as if he was waiting fora play to begin. He stood quiet, and we all stood 
quiet, for a matter of something like half-an-bour. 1 tock notice from much 
whispered tal. as there was, how little we that the silver did not belong to 
thought about it, and how much the people that it did belong to thought about 
it. At the end of the half-hour it was reporied from the gate that Charker and 
the two were falling back on us, pursued by about a dezen. 

** Sally | gate-party, under Gill Davis,”’ says the se: jcant, 
in! Like men, now.” 

We were not long about it, and we brought them in. - ‘‘ Don’t take me,’’ says 
Charker, holding me round the neck, and stumbling Cown at my feet when the 

te was fast, ‘‘ dcn’t take me near the ladies or the children, Gill. They had 

tter not see death till it can’t be hel They’ll see it soon enough.”’ 

“Harry |’’ I answered, holding up his head. ‘ Comrade !’’ 

He was cut to pieces. The signal had been secured by the first pirate party 


“end bring ’em 








that landed; his hair was all singed off, and his face was blackened with the 
running pitch from a torch. 

He wade no complaint of pain or of anything. ‘Good bye, vld chap,’’ was 
all be said, with a+mile, ‘I’ve got my death. And death a’nt life. Is it, 
Gill?’ 

Havirg Lelped to lay his poor body on one side, I went back to my post. 
Serjeant Docree lo. ked at me with his eyebrows a little lifted. I nodded. 
“Close up here, men and gentlemen, all !’’ said the serjeant. ‘A place too 
many in the line.”’ 

The pirates were so close upon us atibis time that the forimost of them 
were abeady before the gate. More and more came up with a great noise and 
shouting loudly. When we believed fr m the sound that they were all 
there, we gave three English cheers. The poor little children joined, and were 
so fully;convinced of our being at play that they enjoyed the noise, and were 
heard cla} ping their hands in the silence that followed. 

Our disposition was this, beginning with the rear: Mrs. Venning, holding 
her caughter’s child in her arms, sat on the steps of the little square trench 
surrouncing the silver-house, encouraging and dire-ting those women and 
children as she might have done in the happiest day of ber life. Then there 
was an armed Jine, uncer Mr. Macey, across the width of the enclosure, racing 
that way and having their backs tewards the gate, in order that they mi bt 
watch the walls and prevent our being taken by surpri-e. Then there was a 
space of eight or ten feet deep. in which the spare arms were, and in which 
Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, their hands and dcesses blackened with the spoiled 
gunpowder, worked cn their knecs, tying such things as knives, old bayoncts 
and spear-heads to the muzzies of the useless muskets. ‘Then there was a 
second armed line, under Serjeant Drocee, also across the width of the enclo- 
sure, but facing to the gate. ‘len came the breastwork we had made, with a 
zigzag way through it for me and my /ittle party te hold good in retreating as 
long as we could, when were driven from the gate. We all knew that it was 
impossible to hold the place long, and our only hope was in the timely dis- 
covery of the plot by the boats, aud in their coming back 

I and my men were pow thrown forward to the gate. From a spy-hole I 
could see the whole crowd of pirates. ‘Ihere were Malays among them, Dutch, 
Maltese, Greeks, Sambos, negroes and convict Englis:imen trom the West 
Indian Islands; among the last, him wiih the one eye and the patch across his 
nose. There were a few Dortugue-e, too, and a few Spaniards. The captain 
was a Portugese, a little man with very large earrings under a very broad hat, 
and a great bright shawl twistec about his shoullers. They were all strongly 
armed, Lut like a boarding party, with pikes, swords, cutlasses and axes. 1 
noticed a good many pirtols, but not a gun of any kind amongthem. This 
gave me to understand that they had considered that a continued roli of 
musketry might perhaps have been heard on the mainland; also, that for the 
rea:on that fire would be seen from the mainland they would not set the fort 
in flames and roast us alive, which was one of their favorite ways of carrying 
on. I looked about for Christian George King, and if 1 had seen him 1 am 
much mistaken if he would not have received my one rcund of ball-cartridge in 
his head. But no Christian Geerge King was vi-ib‘e. 

A sort of a wild Portuguese demon, who seemed either fierce-mad or fierce- 
crunk—but they all seemed one or the other—came forward with the black 
flag, and gave it a wave ortwo, After that, the Portuguese captain called 
out in shrill English, ‘‘1 say you! English fools! Open the gate! Surren- 
der !°’ 

As we kept close and quiet, he sa’d something to his men which I didn’t un- 
derstand, and when he bad said it, the one-eyed English :ascal with the patch 
(who had stepped out when he began), said it again in English. It was only 
this: ‘* Boys of the black flag, this is 1o be quickly done. Tuke all the pri- 
soners you can. If they don’t yield, kill the children to make them. For- 
ward!’ Then they all came on at the gate, and in another minute were 
smashing and splitting it in. 

We struck at them threugh the gaps and shivers, and we dropped many of 
them too; but their very weight would have carried such a gate, if they had 
been unarmed. I soon found Serjeant Drooce at my sidé, forming us six re 
maining marines in line—Tom Tacker next to me—and ordering us to fall 
back three paces, and as they b oke in, to give them our one liitle volley at 
short distance. ‘Then,’ says he, “receive thim behind your bieastwork on 
the bayonet, and at least let every man of you pin one of the cursed cockcha- 
fers through ibe body.’”’ 

We checked them by our fire, slight as it was, and we checked them at the 
breastwork. However, they broke uver it like swarms of devils—they were, 
really and truly, more devils than men—and then it was hand to hand, in- 
deed. 

We clubbed our muskets and laid about us;even then, those two ladies— 
always behind me—were steady and ready with the arms. I had a lot of Mal- 
tese and Malays upon me, and, but fora broadsword that Miss Maryon’s own 
hand put in mine, should have got my end from them. But was that all? 
No. I saw a heap of banded cark hair and a white dress come thrice between 
me and them, under my own raised right arm, which each time might have 
destroyed the wearer of the white dress; and each time one of the lot went 
down, struck dead. 

Drooee was armed with a broadsword, too, and did such things with it, that 
there wasa cry, in half-a-dozen languages, of ‘Kill that sergeant!’’ as I 
knew, by the cry being raised in Er glish, and taken up in other tongzes. I 
had received a severe cut across the leit arm a few moments before, angshould 
have known nothing of it, except supposing that body had str me a 
smart blow, if I had not felt weak, and seen myself covered with spouting 
blood, and at the same instant of time, seen Miss Maryon tearing her dress, 
and binding it with Mrs. Fisher’s help round the wound. They called to Tom 
Packer, who was scouring by, to stop and guard me for one minute, while I 
was bound, or I should bleed to death in trying to defend myself. Tom stopped 
directly, with a good sabre in his band. 

In that same moment—all things seem to happen in that same moment 
at such a time—half a dozen had rusned howling at Serjeant Drooce. The ser- 
jeant, stepping back against the wall, stopped one howl for ever with such 
a terrible blow, and waited for the rest to come on, with such a wonderfully 
unmoved face, that they stopped and looked at him. 

“See him now!’ cried Tum Packer. ‘‘ Now, when I could cut him out! 
Gill! Did I tell you to mark my words ?’’ 

I implored Tom Packer in the Lord’s name, as well as I could in my faintness, 
to go to the serjeant’s aid. 

**I hate and detest him,”’ says Tom, moodily, wavering. ‘Still, heisa 
brave man.’’ Then he calls out, “Serjeant Drooce, Serjeant Drooce! Tell 
me you have driven me too hard, and are sorry for it.’’ 

The serjeant, without turning bis eyes from bis assailants, which would 
have been instant death to him, answers, 

‘No. I won’t.”’ 

“Serjeant Drooce !’’ cries Tom, ina kind of anageny. ‘I have passed my 
word that I would never save yon from death, if I eould, but would leave you 
to die. ‘ell me you Lave driven me too hard and are corry for it, and that 
shall go for nothing ”’ 

One of the group laid the se; jeant’s bald bare head open. The serjeant laid 
him dead. 

“*T tell you,’”’ says the serjeant, breathing a lit'le short, and waiting for 
the next aitack. ‘‘No, I won’t. If you are not man enough to strike for a 
fellow soldier because he wants help, and because of nothing else, I’ll go into 
the other world and look for a betier man.’’ 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him out. Tom and he fought their way 
through another knot ot them, and sept them flying, and came over to where 
I was beginning again to feel, with inexpressible joy, that I had got a sword in 
my band. 

‘They bad hardly come to us, when I heard above all the other noises, a tre- 
mendous cry of women’s voices. I also saw Miss Maryon, with quite a new 
face, suddenly clap her two hands over Mrs. Fisher’s eyes. I looked towards 
the silver-hoduse, and saw Mrs. Venning—standing upright on the top of the 
steps of the trench, with her gray bair and her dark eye:—hide her daughter’s 
child behind her, among ‘he tolds of her dress, strike a pirate with her other 
hand, and fall, shot by his pistol. 

The erv arose again, and there was a terrible and confusing rush of the 
women into the midst of t e struggle. In another moment, something came 
tumbling down upon me that I thought was the wall. It was a heap of Sambos 
who had come over the wall; and of four men who clung to my legs like ser- 
pents, one who clung to my right leg was Christian Gecrge King. 

‘* Yup, So-Jeer !’’ says he, ‘* Christian George King sar berry glad So-Jeer a 
prisoner. Christian George King been waiting for So-Jeer sech long time. 
Yup, yup!”’ 

What could I do, with five-and-twenty of them on me, but be tied hand and 
foot? So, I was tied hand and foot. It was all over now—boats not come 
back—all lost! When I was fast bound and was put up against the wall, the 
one-eyed English convict came up with the Portuguese captain, to havea 
look at me 

See |’’ says he, “ Here’s the determined man! If you had slept sounder last 
night, you’u have slept your soundest last night, my determined man.’’ 

The Portuguese captain laughed in a cool way, and, with the flat of his cut- 
lass, hit me crosswise, as if I was the bough ot a tree that he played with; first 
on the face, and then across the chest and the wounded arm. I Jooked him 
steady in the face without tumbling while he locked at me, 1 am happy to say; 
but, when they went away, I fell, end lay there. 

The sun was up, when I was roused and told to come down to the beach and 
be embarked. I was full of aches and pains, and could not at first remember; 
but, I remembered quite soon enough. The killed were lying about all over 
the place, and the pirates were burying their dead, and taking away their 
wounded on hastily-made litters, to the back of the Island. As for us prisoners, 
some of their boats had come round to the usual harbor, to carry us off. We 
locked a wretched few, I thought, whrn I got down there; still, it was another 
sign that we had fought well, and made the enemy suffer. 

The Portuguese captain had all the women already embarked in the boat he 
himself commanded, which was just putting off when I got down. Miss 
Maryon sat on one side of him, and gave me a moment’s lovk, as full of quiet 
courage, and pity, and confidence, as if it had been an hour long, Un the 
other siie of him was poor little Mrs. Fisher, weeping for her child and her 
mother. I was shoved into the same boat with Drooce and Packer, and the 
remainder of our party of marines; of whom we had lost two privates, besides 
Charker, my poor, brave comrade. We all made a melancholy passage, under 
the hot sun, over to the mainland. ‘lhere, we landed in a solitary place, and 
were mustered on the sea sand. Mr. and Mrs. Macey and their children were 
amongst us, Mr, and Mrs. Pordage, Mr. Kitten, Mr. Fisher, and Mrs. Belitott. 
We must«red oply fourteen men, fifieen women, and seven children. Those 
were all that remained of the English who had lain down to sleep last night, 
unsuspecting and happy, on the Island of Silver-Store. 

(To be continued.) 














A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


A FRENCH savan, of excellent heart, but somewhat eccentric, lately 
discharged a servant. Another presented himself, and when matters were 
nearly setiled, the gentleman said: 

“ Listen, my good fellow; I am not unfair; but I hate to waste words. You 
must understand me at a hint. For example, when I say—‘Give me my 
razors, to shave me’—you must bring me at the same time warm water, 508 ly 
a napkin—in fact, all the accessories of the toilet. And so with everything.’ 

For some time all went on to a marvel, and our friend congratula 
self on having so excellent aservant. One day he felt indisposed, and told his 
man to go for the doctor, who lived afew steps off. One hour, two houra, 

away. No physician, noservant. Finally, at the end of three hours, 
back came the servant. 

“Well, sir, what made you so longa time going for the doctor, who lives 
close at hand ?”’ 

‘* Ma foi, monsieur, remember that when he gives me an order 1 must guess 
all taat he will be likely to need. Thus I started for the doctor; then the sur- 
geon, in case there should be an operation to perform; the watchers, in case 
they should be needed to pass the night; the notary, in case monsieur should 
wish to make his testament; and the undertaker, in case he should kick the 
bucket !”’ 


A Giri who was one of our first loves, was one night lighting us 
out, after having passed a delightful evenin , and in a bashiul trepidation she 
blew us out, and drew the candle behind the door and kissed it. 


Tue author of the following poem on a ‘* Squirrel” remarks that 
if the last line is a little too long, it 1s not his fault: 


The squirrel am a nice little bird, 
And has a bushy tale, 
And sometimes sits upon a lim, 
And sometimes on a rale, 
And gathers nuts in the summer, so that his winter stock won’t fale. 


‘*My dear boy,” said a kind-hearted schoolmistress to an un- 
usually promising +cholar, whose quarter was about up—* My dear boy, does 
your father design that you should tread the intricate and thorny path of the 
professions, the straight and narrow way of the ministry, or revel amid the 
llowery fields of literature?”’? ‘‘ No, marm,’’ replied the juvenile prodigy, ‘‘ dad 
says he is going to set me to work in the tater patch.” 


A FELLOW stole a saw, and on his trial told the judge he onl 
took itin joke. ‘* How iardid you carry it?’’ asked the judge. ++ Iwo miles,’”’ 
answered the prisoner. ‘ Ab, that’s carrying a joke too far !’’ remarked 
judge, and the prisoner got three months unrequired labor. 


SHADOWS. 


Oh, the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Floating far o’er the hills away; 

As over the sky 

The light clouds fly, 
So o’er the mountains wander they ! 


Oh, the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Sleeping soft on the meadows green; 

Fair are the flowers 

In sunbright bowers, 
But fairer the flowers these shidows between. 


Oh, the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Dancing light on the ocean’s spray; 

Changing each wave 

From gay to grave, 
Like the frowning smiles of the child at play ! 


Oh, the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
sinking deep in the mvon-lit lake, 
Where the mountains seem 
As if viewed in a dream, 
And a world of purer beauty make ! 


Oh, the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 

in the world without and the world within; 
For joy may borrow 
A charm from sorrow, 

And Charity smiles on repentant sin ! 


Oh, the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Falling soft on the dazzled vision. 
When the tender thought 
By memory brought, 
Tempers the glare of hopes elysian ! 


And there are shadows—merciful shadows, 
Dropping like balm on the bleeding heart, 
When first it knows 
That love’s flame glows 
Stronger and purer when joys depart ! 


Then bless the shadows—the beautiful shadows ! 
And take this thought as thou goest abroad, 
That in heaven and earth 
Shades owe their birth 
To light; and Licur 1s Tas Suapow or Gop | 


MANny years ago a solitary horseman might have been seen swiftly 
riding towards Toledo, Ubio. The sun had just set in the western horizon. 
Iwas the close, in short, of an election day, and that solitary horseman was 
courier from an important township in Lucas county. The returns from every 
township in the county, but the one we speak of, been heard from at 
Toledo, and the vote ot this very township was needed to tell how the county 
had gone. At length the solitary horseman arrived in Toledo, and reined his 
foaming steed up before the Indiana House. A big crowd—demucrats and 
whigs—rushed f r the news. 

‘ Better time,’’ said the sulitary horseman, looking at his watch, “ was never 
made by live hoss! Fifteen miles in thirty-two minutes! What d’ye think of 
that, gentlemen ?’’ asked the horseman. 

‘«Cuss the hoss,’’ yelled the excited crowd, ‘‘ how has —— township Penni 

*‘Gen’lemen,’’ replied the solitary h » “I di b t went 
either Whig or Democrat, but |’ve been so taken with the speed of this ’ere 
boss that | forgit which ; but, gen’lmen,’’ roared the excited horseman, 
in his saddle and frantically waving his whip im the air, *‘ you may just rest 
satisfied on one point : Ali h—Il can’t beat this hoss !’’ 


A LAWYER examining a young lady witnessin court, said: ‘“ Miss, 
upon my word, you are very pretty!” ‘tue young lady very promptly repliea, 
*«T would retura the compliment, sir, if I were not under oath.’’ 

Tue widow of an eminent composer stated upon the tomb 
of her bu-band, that ‘* he has left this 1ife and gone to that blessed place where 
only his music can be exceeded,’”’ the mourning relict of a famous pyrotechnist 
adopted the same idea, and caused to be inscribed upon the marble slab—* He 
is gone to that blessed place where only his sireworks can be exceeded.”’ 


A BERENADE. 


* Oh! Sally Rice, 
I’ve called you twice, 
And yet you lie and snore ! 
I pray you wake, 
And see your Jake, 
And ope to him the door, or winder, I don’t care much which, for 
It makes but little difference 
~ yoy you or l— 
ig pig, little pig, 
Root hog, or die | 


A Srrict TEMPERANCE Man.—We were accosted the other 
evening, says the editor of a Boston paper, by a gen’ f 
evident.y balancing a clever sized brick in his castor, mer _—— nae: 

‘*I say, mis-mister, will you be kind enough to tell me the way to Broad- 
way?’ 

“No Broadway here, sir ; this is not New York.” 

“No! ah! ah! yes, that’s a fact. Well, I your pardop—your pardon ; 
show me to—to Fourth street-—Mil—Miller’s how" ; 

** Now you’re in Philadelphia, old b»y. Wrong again.’’ , 

‘Ha! ha! well, I’m d——a confus.d, that’s a fact. All right. Please to 
tell me whe—whether it’s lefi—left or right I take to Holiday street,’’ 

‘“'That’s a street that ain’t got this way yet. Perhaps you are thinking of 
the city of Baltimore.”’ 

‘* Well, where the deuce am I, stranger, anyhow ?”’ 

We tol’ him in Boston > “es 

He jammed his fists into his pockets, after hitting his hat a smash, and 
one out, observing : 

‘Well, 1’m d——d if I follow this temperance caravan any longer.”’ 


LawyerRs.—Lord Brougham once facetiously defined a lawyer 
thus: ‘ A learned gentleman who rescues your esiate from your enemies, and 
keeps it himself.’’ " 


Doctor, Hz HAs Dong IT.—A physician tells the following story, 
not without some regret on his — advice given: “A 

woman had a drunken husband, who, when partly sober, would get the blues 
and endeavor to destroy himself by taking laudanum. Twice did 
ascertain that he had swallowed the destructive drug, and twice did the 
restore him. Upon the second pestoration, the doctor addressed him as 


lows: ‘‘ You good-for-nothing scoundrel, you don’t want to kill you 
merely want to annoy your wifeand me. If you want to kill i 
ye a 





don’t you cut your turoat and put an end to tue matter 

the doctor, and thought no more of his patient until, some two weeks 
was awakened fro.o a sound nap by the tinkling 

head out of the widow and inquired, “‘ Wust’s the Pe pan 
has done it,’”? was the reply. ‘Done what?” “John has taken your ” 
“ What advice ?”’ “ Why, you told him to cut his throat, St eh it, 
and he is uncommon dead this time.’’ the doctor’s feelings. 

since ceased giving -.ch cutting advice. 
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MR. BIMLEY’S WONDERFUL TERPSICHOREAN FEATS IN THE QUADRILLE AT PHINE MEDARY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY—DOESTICKS LOOKS ON IN ADMIRATION, 
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T PHINE MEDARY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY—DOESTICKS LOOKS ON IN ADMIRATION. (See Pace 475.) 
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ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, LEssEr.— 
Third week of 
VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 
GRAND EQUESTRIAN, ZOOLOGICAL AND 
HIPPO-DRAMATIC COMPANY. 

Among the artists are Mr. Van Ambargh, Mr. Eaton Stone, the Nicolo 
Family, Mr. R Fiemmings, Mr E. W. Perry, Den Stone, and the Wonderful 
Elephant, Tippoo Saib. 

SIXTEEN SPLENDID ACTS IN THE ARENA. 

Doors @ en at 644; to commence at 734 o’clock. 

Prices of Admission, Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 
Private Boxes, $5 and $6; Orchestra Seats, $1. 


IBLO’S GARDEN, Broapway.—The N-w Christmas Piece, 
THE GOLDEN EGG. 
GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME RAVEL. 
MARIEITA ZANFRETTA and YOUNG AMERICA. 
An afternoon performance every ny 

Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; the tier of Upper Boxes (en- 
trance un Crosby street), 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
Children to Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 

ALTERATION OF T1mE.—Doors open at 634; to commence at 7 }¢. 











AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near Houston stTREET. 


Bee MUD BGG oes os ccevpocctvceseccesecss Sole Lessee and Digectress. 
Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 
, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 


and the Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, 
HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD, 
with new Costumes and beautiful Scenery. 
Do srs open at 634; the performance will commence at 734 o’clock. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
26 ents; Orchestra Stal!s, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 
_ BUILDINGS, 561 anp 6563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
BES cn cdccsdaserccnshcspobncedscesesocicococsicsecoeseses Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
EO TIARA EE oo oc ccccccccccscccccescccccs coseses Sylvester B'eeker. 
Ey 0.69005 9 05 ccepeccciees cedoctesovcesseosseces L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to ali parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
7% o’clock precisely. 





ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—New Dramatic Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 
Every evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, &c &e. 
Admittance, 256 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





MPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently Illustrated, and vividly 
portraying the sublime yet aw.ul grandeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 
with a description by 
CHARLES GAYLOR, Esq., 
the popular Author and Dramati.t. Dr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated dog 
Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’clock; Wednesday aud 


Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock. Admission 25 cents; children half price. 
» to 
ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
At the OLD ART UNION ROOMS, No. 497 BROADWAY, 

After which the pictures will be returned to Europe. Open from 9 to 5 and 
7 to 10. Admission, 25 cents B. FRODSHAM, Secretary. 
MERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART is now open 

in the new Galleries of the National Academy of Design, one 
door from broadway, in Tenth street, from 9a. m. to 5 p. m., and from 7 p.m. 
010, Admission 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. 





Will positively close Saturday, January 9th. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY MODERN 





10 Connmronvents.—T/f artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings ¢ re- 





maricable accidents or incidents, with writien description, they will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema , will be 
pad as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or atlached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

©AGLI8h AGENCY.—Subscriptions received by Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster row, 
London. 
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NEW NOTICE! 


Renewal of our Libera! Offer. 
We offer.d as an inducements to subscribers, to give 


FRANK LESLIES NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE 
AND 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
ROTH 
For Four Dollars. 
We then fixed the date to the Ist of January, 1858, but we are 
induced by the unexpected’ favor with which our offer has been 


received to 
EXTEND THE DATE TO MARCH IST, 1858. 


All those, therefore, who wish to take 
FRANKXK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


BOTH 


For Four Doliars, 
will send to this Office before the lst of March, 1858. 








The two are entirely distinct in the character of their literature and 
the subject of their engravings. Together they form an amount 
of reading matter equal to three thousand Imperial Octavo pages; 
while the number of engravings. nearly all of them original, 
designed and cut by the best artists in the city, is very nearly 
Remember the offer, dear reader, three thousand 
pages of splendid reading matter and two thousand fine engravings 
for Four Dollars per annum. 


PREMIUM FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
To induce our friends to work for us and with us, we offer the 


hoon thousand, 


following liberal Premiums. For the largest list of subscribers 
to our Magazine or Paper, sent in to us before the 15th of March, 
1858, we offer a premium of 

$200. 


For the second largest list - - - - + $100 


For ths third largest list fe, xe. oe Se 
Forthe fourth larg-stlist - - -* - - 

Those commencing to form lists will advise us of it, and every 
subscription sent by them will be recorded in their name, and 
the successful friendly canvassers will receive their Premiums 


on the 30th of March, or immediately after we publish the result 
in our columns. 

To those who are in earnest the work will be light, for without 
vanity we may say that both our New Famimy Magazine and 
our Inuvstratep Paper offer such striking inducements as to 
need but little labor to recommend them. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


OneCopy - - - - 17 weeks - - ° - -$l 
One do. - - - - lyear - - - - - $3 
Two do. - - - - lyear - - - - - $5 
Orone Copy - - - 2years - - e . - $5 
Three Copies - - - lyear - - - - - $6 
Five Copies - - - lyear - - ° - $10 


And an extra copy to the person sending a club of Five. Every ad- 
ditional subscription $2. 


Our friends will please address 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 








Congress, 

A montu of the XXX V.Congress has passed away, and the amount 
of labor performed is the distribution of the iniquitously man- 
aged printing business among certain pets of Congress, the pas- 
sage of a law authorizing the issue of some millions of United 
States Treasury notes, and the utterance of new, and of course 
inflammable matteron Kansasaffairs. It is lamentable to witness 
how utterly indifferent ‘‘the people’s public servants’’ are to 
the performance of their duties. They meet in Washington, 
play away, fool away, and wrangle away their time, and if 
working at all, generally having some selfish end to serve, and 
at the expiration of the week draw their pay, which they have 
not earned, spend it on Sunday, and commence the following 
Monday the same dissolute and reprehensible course. When 
will these abuses end ? 








Foreign. 

Tue news from Europe is varied with good and evil. In England 
the supply of money was increasing, and good bills were readily 
discounted at rates much below that of the Bank. There has 
been a slight decline in cotton, but a decided improvement in 
breadstuffs. Consols ranged from 91} to 913. The specie in 
the Bank of France was rapidly increasing, and the rate of dis- 
count still lower than the last advices. In Hamburg the crisis 
had become still more alarming. A general break up of credit 

hit ‘nent. The Senate were to sit in permanence. The 
Chinese uews states that preparations were being made for the 
assault upon Canton. The French and English ministers were 
at Hong Kong. The Chinese Government has demanded of the 
Russian Government the immediate evacuation of the Chinese 
territory, of which that power had taken possession on the | 
banks of the river Amoor. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg, to November 30, represent that 
winter had set in very severely. The Neva was frozen up and 
navigation completely stopped. 

It is stated that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has perempto- 
rily denied the right, claimed by Austria and England under the | 
treaty of Paris, of interdicting Russia from blockading the Cir- | 
cassian ports. 

An ambassador had arrived in England from Holland, to de- 
mand, ofticially, for the Prince of Orange, the hand of the Prin- 
cess Alice. | 

A large meeting had been held in London to consider the 
subject of the government of India, and resolutions were adopted 
in favor of an assumption of supreme authority by the British 
Goverment. 

The news from India is rather discouraging. Lucknow still 
held out, although no communication had been had with the 
besieged. 

So completely was the force at Lucknow beleaguered on the 
8list of October, that the only message received from there for 
weeks was written on a piece of paper three inches square and 
most adroitly concealed. 

The strength of the enemy around Lucknow was estimated 
at 70,000, but it was nevertheless considered certain that the 
garrison could hold out till the 10th of November, before 
which time Sir Colin Campbell would be before Lucknow with 
an army of 4,000 men, including his own Highland brigade, 
800 cavalry and a very heavy train of artillery. 

It is stated that during the siege of Delhi the Sepoys too’: all | 
the wounded Europeans they could catch and burnt them alive. | 
The charred bodies, tied to stakes, were found by the stormers, | 
with the Queen’s buttons still recognizable. 

English troops were pouring into India at the rate of 2,000 a | 
week. The celebrated clipper ship Champion of the Seas | 
reached Calcutta on the 2d November, after a passage of eighty- | 
five days. | 











Grand Banner Presentation to Justic: Connolly, by 
** Our Man Tim.” 

Waew a man does a great action it is but right that he should | 

be rewarded. Justice D—gb—y Connolly is in that enviable | 

position, and we are proud to record the reward. Our man 





im,’’ the Captain of our Banner Guard, while parading 
| Broadway last week at the head of his troop, was captured by a 
| brave American policeman for doing nothing, and was taken | 
| before Justice D—gb—y Connolly to receive sentence for that 

illegal act. The Justice, with that blandly severe manner ac- 

quired at his three-cent bar in West street, fixed his eyes—not 
upon ‘* Tim,’’ bu¢ upon our banner. The fact is, our banner 


j 


struck him, and as his eyes read on its brown surface, ‘‘ A Great | 


| Christmas Number of Frank Lear's Iutestratep Newspsper,”’ 
Ife made up his mind to appropriate it, and solemnly announced 
| that he should confiscate “that banner.’’ But “‘' Tim’ ex- 
| claimed, ‘‘ Ah! sure your honor’s greatness won't be aften 
| throwing dirty words at Mister Leslie's beautiful banner—an 
yez an Irishman at that! Don't fisticate the banner your 
honor’s glory. I'll presint y.z wid it, and yez can lave it to yez 
| hairs!’’ So our man ‘‘Tim”’ presented Justice Connolly with 
la banner as a token of admiration. It was rumored that a 
learned member of some “‘bar’’ was seen, late one evening 
| last week, rushing up Broadway, shouldering one of Leslie’s 
advertising banners, with an American policeman after him in 
full chase, endeavoring to effect his capture. We do not know 
how the chase resulted. 





— The Indian war in Florida is going on vigorously. Several of Billy 
Bowlegs’ settlements in the Big Cypress Swamp have recently been discover- 
ed, and a number of his wives and children captured. Bowlegs is anxious to 
**come in,’? but his braves will not listen to such a proposition, and insist on 
carrying on the war. ’ 

— Senator Sumner finds, it is said, that attendance at debates affects him 
injuriously, and will go North, for a few weeks at least. 

— The Sultan of Turkey has conferred on Francis Dainese, of Washington, 
the Order of the Turkish Legion of Honor, called “ Nishan Medgedie,’’ to sig- 
nify the high opinion entertained by his Imperial Majesty of Mr. Dainese’s 
numerous services to his native country. 

— The subscription to Agassiz’s forthcoming scientific work already exceeds 
a million and a quarter of dollars. This is almost unparalleled in the history 
of modern literature. 

— Mrs. Sophia Catterac died lately in Missouri, in the eighty-fourth year of 
her age. She was a near relative of Presidents Madison and Monroe, and 
knew many of the patriots of the Revolution. 

— Lord Napier has placed in the hands of Secretary Cassa number of 
medals which her Britannic Majesty’s Government desires to present to the 
officers and men engaged in the several expeditions which have been fitted out 
in the United States for the recovery of Sir John Franklin and his compa- 
nions. 

— The people of Madrid are entirely engrossed in presenting congratulatory 
addresses to Queen Isabella, on the occasion of the birth of a prince royal of 
Spain. 

— The landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock was commemorated on 
Monday evening by the New England Society. 

— Edwin Booth, the young tragedian, is erecting a monument over his 
father’s remains at Baltimore. A portion of the monument will be of New 
England granite. 

— Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, Governor of Novia Scotia, has been promoted 
to the Governorship of Malta. He is to be succeeded by the Earl of Mulgrave. 

— Capt. Meyer, of the Hamburg ship Gutenberg, has received from the 
President a splendid gold chronometer and chain, for his successful exertions 
in saving the crew of the Howadji, of Newburyport. 

— Two deaf mutes were recently married in Oswego county by the Rev. Mr. 
Gallaudet, rector of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes, in this city. 

— Madame de Wilhorst has made a fortunate délit in Paris, and has been 
successful with the most fastidious audience in the world. 

— In Crawford’s studio at Rome are casts of marble copies of his works; their 
number, variety and excellence attract crowds of visitors. 

— President Buchanan has refused to pardon Coleman, the young mail 
robber, at Portsmouth, Va. 

— On Sunday, December 20, Ex-Chancellor James M. Mathews, for fifty years 
a minister of the gospel in this city, preached his semi-centennial sermon. His 
reminiscences of New York in olden time were listened to with great interest. 

— A letter from the Osage nation, dated December 7, says, ‘‘ The Osages are 
just returning from their fall hunt; they bring with them twenty-three Pawnee 
scalps, as trophies.’’ 

— The name of 0. B. Matteson does not appear on a single committee in the 
House this session. Last year he occupied an honorable position. This is a 
proper rebuke. 

— The marriage of the Princess Royal of England to Prince Frederic William 
of Prussia is fixed for the 25th of January next. 

— Congress has adj urned over to the 4th of January, and many of the 
members have already started for their homes to spend the holidays. 

— When the Leviathan was moving daily, inch by inch, the Princess Royal 
visited her, and expressed a great desire to go on board, but as the ladders were 
perilous, Mr. Brunei dared not take the grave responsibility of conducting the 
royal maitjen up them. She would willingly have mounted if she had been 
permitted. 

— The Washington Era, a strong but fair-minded anti-slavery newspaper, 
says that ‘‘ hard times’’ have reduced its patronage one-third. 

— One Daniel Thompson has been arrested in Providence on a charge of being 
leader of a band of robbers, who have infested Massachusetts. 

— A Kansas letter says that on the evening of the 16th a battle took place 
at Fort Scott, between the Pro-Slavery and Free State men. Five men were 
killed, several wounded, and twenty Free State men made prisoners. 

— lt is proposed to erect, on the summit of the Vermont monument to Ethan 
Allen, @ colossal siatue, All Vermonters arg, expected to subscribe $1 each, 

— The recent sale of silver goods, formerly belonging to his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, attracted a great crowd at the auction rooms in this city. The 
bidding was spirited. 

The interminable Gaines ca:e is up egain before the Courts in New Orleans. 
Testimony has been introduced to prove that an important signature of Daniel 
Clark’s was a forgery, and on this point the evidence now turns. 

— The corner-stone of the new church, which is to take the place of the late 
Broadway Tabernacle, at the corner of Thirty-fourth street and Sixth avenue, 
was laid on Christmas day. 

— The fine old Hall of Representatives is much neglected now-a-days, and it 
is a caily habit of the pages to hold burlesque sessions there. They have any 
amount of fun all to themselves. 

— A destructive fire took place in Buffalo on Christmas morning. Several 
valuable buildings were destroyed. 

— It is said that Captain Meigs, superintendent in Charge of the Capitol 
extension, expended the enormvuus sum of $90 each for the members’ desks 
aod $60 each for their chairs, 

— Governor Seward has given a brilliant re-union to the New Yorkers in 
Washington, at his residence there. 

— Over $1,000 were realized for the funds of the Boston Provident Association, 
in aid of the poor, by Hon. Edward Everett’s oration in Music Hall. 

— An extensive arrest of counterfeiters was made in this city on hursday 
evening. 

— The Legislature of South Carolina closed its session on the 21st of Decem- 
ber. It ia said to have been busy and important, although occupying the 
brief period of only four weeks. 

— The old Spanish coins, which are out of circulation here, are as common 
as ever in the northern part of the State. Some attempts have been made to 
exclude them from use, but without effect. 

— Luey Stone has refused to pay taxes on her property, o1 the ground that 
she ix denied all privileges and rights of citizenship, and should not, therefore, 
be taxed. 

— Prot. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, has been invited to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on Astronomical Discovery and Science, as connected witb Christianity 
and the Scriptures. 





FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
The Little Princess and the Emanctpated Slaves. 


Tue winter in Paris is expected to be entirely Russian. All kinds 
ot people from Great and Little Russia, from tae steppes of Lartary, from the 
truntiers of China, have taken the hotels, with gardens and shrubberies so 
dvintily constructed for our delicate pe'ites maitresses of Paris—the hotel to be 
occupied by the Grand Duchess in the midst of all, like the feudal castle of 
aucient times, extending its protection to the colony which gathers round 
about. Our eccentric friend, the little princess—the history of whose frédaine 
to the theatre we gave a week or two ago—was good enough to give us another 
story to tell by her whim of last Monday. Having convoked the ban and 
arriere-ban of the gveat world to a soiree at the hotel where she is staying, with 
the promise of an entirely novel ceremony to be exhibited in the course of the 
evening, the great world needed no pressing, and flocked to her salon ip great 
force. After the usual entertainmentsa—such as very bad singing, indifferent 
| playing, warm ices and cold tea, in which there is nothing novel whatever— 

we were beginning to fancy ourselves victimized, when, at the stroke of mid- 
| night, beat by the model of the great bell at Moscow, which ornaments the 
| mantel-piece, the folding-doors opened and displayed the two Russian waiting- 
| maids of the Princess standing on the threshold, both dressed in their holiday 
suit and clasped in each others arms ! 

The deepest silence and the most solemn pause ensued. The Princess was 
reclining in Asiatic indolenve upon the sofa; she beckoned to the two waiting- 
maids, who advanced, still clasping each other in a tight embrace, to the side 
of their mistress. Now was curiosity at its height, and each one pressed for- 
| ward, thinking this the prologue to some Russian play, when, to the astonish- 

ment of all present, the two maidens, kneeling down by thé sofa, began 
deliberately to divest themselves of the high coffure, which, with national 
pride, they had always worn, and, laying at their mistress’s feet, proceeded to 
uophait the magnificent tresses of hair which-hung low down in the neck be- 
hind, and suffered them te flow in loose masses on their shoulders. All this 
while the Pp had ined dumb from astonishment; nor was it dimin- 
ished when the lady, placing « hand upon each of the fair young heads, 
bending in such meek submission befure her, said, in a solema tone, ‘‘ Katrina, 
daughter of Petroviteh, and Anna, daughter of lamail, arise! ye are slaves no 
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- from this hour ye are free.” Another pause ensued, during which the 
mae: Srumaiael with her eyes closed, as if in the act of benediction; and the | 
girls, gathering up their coiffure with the greatest haste, with their hair still 
hanging down their backs, ran giggling and tripping from the room, to the un- 
controllable mirth of the company, who, feeling itself mystified to the utmost 
limit, revenged itself by the only means within its power, that of the most 
uproarious hilarity. No dull and solemn soirée ever had such a joyous end ng. 
The Princess, who had evidently enacted the scene quite de bonne fri, although 
annoyed at first on perceiving the small success of her surprise, yet, being the | 
most charming bonne enfant in the world, soon joined in the merriment, and 
became mystified in ber turn with the most captivating grace in the world. 
A Lost Star Regained—Love of Artist Life. 

The charm of literary and artistic lie in Paris is always proved by the un- 
willingness of artists and authors to sink into private life, however brilliant 
and materially secure it may be. A few years ago, Madame Sabatier, the 
sweet singer of our salons, married a rich man, and retired from the profession, 
“tired, weary of the life of wear and tear sue had been leading from her youth 
upwards,” according to her own impression at the moment. Her rich husband 
was in the tide of financial affairs. The crisis of two years ago, by one single 
plow, robbed him of his capital, and reduced his fortune to the small income 
already settled on his wife. For several days he durst not tell her of the mis- 
fortune which had occurred, and Madame Sabatier sat in her great gilded 
rooms in dull amazement at the change in her hushand’s behavior. At 
length the truth burst forth ; ‘Prepare yourself for the worst—you behold in 
me a ruined man !”’ said he, in a tone of despair. ‘“ All our fortune has been 
swallowed up, and no hope is left of repairing the loss.”” ‘Good heavens !’’ 
exclaimed the little woman, “is that all? No, you are deceiving me, the 
news is too good to be true. I could never have hoped for such good luck— 
why, I shall be just in time to sing at the concerts at Baden!’? With these 
words she ran joyously out of the room to look out the songs for Baden, and 
dismissed every other subject from her mind. The horses, carriage, furniture—- 
all were sold, but she cared not; her voice had Jost nothing of its sweetness, 
and she resumed from that day forward her sovereignty over the salons which 
she had abdicated by her alliance with riches. 

Mosaic Items. 

Prince Radziwill, who married Mademoiselle Dulcken, is immensely wealthy. 
At one time his family possessed the enormous number of 800,000 serfs. The | 
young lady, though German by her father, is English by her mother, anc 
vbtai:ed not a little of hercelebrity in England. 1 va sans dire that the Prince 
has married her for love. 

A Polish noble is exciting much sensation in Paris by his great wealth, and | 
the lavish way in which he is spending it. He is the Count Branicki He is | 
at this moment entertaining Prince Napoleon and a number of noted literary | 
men, amongst them the younger Dumas, dt a magnificent seat near Tours, | 
which he has purchased. } 

The most extraordinary theological controversy has just been issued from the | 
pen of Mdlle. C , the opera dancer, whose débit at the Acalemie Imperiale 
we mentioned some time ago. The lady is a Protestant, and the discussion has | 
been penned in answer to the various attempts made to convert her by the 
Abbé Théobald. The work is of a most remarkable tendency, and has excited 
the greatest interest amongst the writers of the Univers aad other religious | 
publications. 











DOESTICKS’ 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CHRISTMAS PARTY 
AT HIS FRIEND MEDARY’S. | 


Doesticks Expatiates upon Crowded Rooms—Doesticks Ob- | 
literates the Superstition attached to Friday—Doesticks | 
Pen-o-graphs the People at Medary’s Party—Doesticks | 
Philosophizes on Kisses—He constitutes Himself Kisser- | 
in-chief—Doesticks gathers the Stray Ends of half a dozen 
Conversations—Doesticks Dances a Quadrille—He Shows | 
up Bimley In tremendous Style—Bob Medary turns off the 
Gas—Doesticks In the Dark with Kissing and Hugging 
about—Doesticks takes a Farewell Drink, which lasts 
till 6 a.m,.—Doesticks Arrives Home about “ Milk Time.” 

Ir men, women and children, of all ages, sizes and varieties, | 
and styles of beauty, attired in as many fanciful costumes as if 
they had drawn their dresses in a patent lottery, in which there 
were warranted “no two prizes alike,” had all been crammed 
together into some kind of a parlor-filling machine on the plar | 
of a huge sausage-stuffer, and then by the power of steam, or by | 
the complex water-works of a hydraulic screw, been injected | 
into the rooms of my friend Phine Medary, Esquire, those rooms | 
could by no force of steam or water have been jam-fuller than | 
they were on the blessed Christmas night of Friday, De- 
cember twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. Friday | 
night though it was, unlucky by all the traditions and su- | 
perstitions of all the mumbling old women on the solid land, 
and of all the grumbling old sailors on the rolling seas, there | 
never was a company assembled on the broad face of all the solid 
Jand, or on the wide bosom of all the roliing seas, with less of | 
ill-luck in their smiling faces, or less of ill-boding in their happy 
hearts, than the jo ly company in the rooms of my friend Phine 
Medary, Esq., on the bljessed Christmas night of Friday, | 
December twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. And | 
if there be any mumbling old woman on any solid land of | 
all the earth, or if there be any grumbling old sailor on any | 
rolling sea of a)] the round globe, who could have the heart to 
look upon the merry-making of that joyous company and pro- | 
phesy ill-luck and evil fortune to them because they did make | 
merry on that night, and because the name of that night was 
Friday night, deep-buried be that mumbling old woman in the | 
solidest land of all the earth, and deep-drowned be that grum- | 
bling old sailor in the lowest depths of all the rolling seas on all 
the glcbe, before she or he could find the voice to speak their 
dismal whispers to .ny such jolly company as that which was 
gathered in the rooms of my friend Phine Medary, Esq., on the 
blessed Christmas night of Friday, December twenty-fifth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 

Excellent was the cheer, large was the gathering, and jollifi- 
cation was the object thereof. For my friend Phine Medary is | 
an Englishman, with an English wife, and a brood of Yankee- 
born English children, that to look at makes a man as ready as 
was ever old Spanish Ponce de Leon to venture his life in search 
of a Fountain of Youth, to take the wrinkles out of his old face, 
and collapse him into a child again. And Medary cherishes a 
lively recollection of the way he used to spend Chiistmas when | 
he was a boy, and he hasn’t forgotten the festivities which | 
made his boyish heart dance with glee—the Christmas gamcs, 
the eating and drinking, and the grand topping-off with the | 
insinuating spiciness of the wassail-bowl; and, as that same | 
heart of my friend Medary is the identical article of his youth, 
and has not been petrified into a brickbat by the cares of busi- 
ness and the experiences of life, what was more natural than 
that my friend Medary aforesaid should determine to play a new 
hand at the old game of jollity, and invite sundry of his 
favored friends to take a hand? And he did just precisely that, 
and I was one of the favored friends. and I will do my f iend 
Medary the justice to remark that his notion of jollity is my 
notion, that his notion of a capital supper is my notion; that his 
notion of a merry evening is my notion, that his notion of a 
friendly party is my notion, and that his notions of the beverages 
proper for such an occasion are my notions exactly (and also | 
thet his notions on this particular subject become confusing late 
in the night to a stranger who has been entertaining the said | 
notions since ear’y in the evening); and that, on the whole, if 1 
wanted to pick out from the whole list of my acquaintances the 
man calculated to shine the biightest on a festive occasion, and | 
the woman who would beam with the greatest splendor, Mr. | 
Phine Medary and his rotund wife are, to use the elegant diction 
of that nautical paragon Captain Cuttle, “the werry dientical 
indiwiduals I would select.” And, on the night to which I 
here refer, their effulgence came out so very strong that the effect 
was quite dazzling. 

Medary gave a party, and it was none of your stuck-up sort of 
old folks party, with a good deal of whist and very little f 1, but 
it was essentially a jolly party, and besides the old folks, and mid- 
dle aged folks, and young married folks, there were quantities of 
children, the guests of the young Medarys; in fact there was a 

‘ ispersed 


c 8 party dis throughout the old folks’ party, and | 





wherever the old folks’ party left a bit of unoccupied space, or an | 
odd. corner, there the children’s party came in to fiil up the chink. | 
The names of that assembled multitude are many of them to me 
unknown, but of those who particularly distinguished them- 
selves I remember—Mr. Bimley, a farmer friend of Medary’s, | 
who shook hands with everybody twice, aud a part of whose re- 
ligion it seemed to be to ask all the old maids how their husbands 
prospered, and all the bachelors how their babies flourished—and 
who moreover, when it came to cotillions, did such marvels then 
and there in the way of dancing as moi man has never else- | 
where seen. Then there was Mr. Radkin, a medical student who | 
wore spectacles, and who prided himself upon the dignified | 
cut of his eutire jib, and whose idea of making himself agreeable | 
to the ladies was delivering extemporaneous lectures on compara- 
tive anatomy, and interlarding his conversation with plenty of 
medical Latin. ‘T!:en there was Mr. Sludd, a retired politician, 
whose strong point of conversation was Political Economy, and | 
who made his red pug nose redder and pugger than ever by his | 
unremittent exertions to get up a debate with the ladies on the | 
interesting subjects of Free Trade anda National Bank. Then | 
there were Mr. Lyfor, a bachelor of forty, and Miss Chirrek, a | 
maiden lady of there or thereabouts, who both came with antici- 

pations of whist, and who didn’t either of them arrive till the | 
game was made up, and they couldn’t find partners for another, 
and so they seated themselves in the middle of the room in every- 
body’s way, and discussed abstruse points in that enchanting 
game. Then there were two used-up men, friends of Mr. Edward | 
Medary, and I think their names were Lawler and Brooks, though | 
I wouldn’t swear to it, unless the Bible was a very dirty one. | 
Then there was Mr. Tweems, a foppish sort of chap, who con- | 
sidered himself an immense favorite with the ladies, and who | 
never deigned to talk to less than two at the same time. Of the 

ladies, I forget the names, except Miss Wakelett, to whom Mr, Ed- 

ward Medary made fierce love all the evening behind sofas, and in 

the lee of bookcases, and particularly in the shadow of concealing 

window-curtains. Of the children i know no names, save of the 

Medary brood, and of those oniy Mr. Charles Medary, a youth of | 
about fourteen, who rejoiced in a standing collar of proportions 

huge, in an astonishing cravat with an inscrutable tie, and who 

kept close to the dindified Mr. Tweems all the evening, and imi- 





| tated his foppish airs as closely as possible, always making love to | 
| some lady as big as two of him and old enough to be his mother ; 
| then there was Bob Medary, 


a boy of twelve, in a jacket, with as 
much mischief in his carcase as there is noise in a drum, and who 
played pranks indiscriminate'y on everybody, but who paid par- 
ticular attention to the clandestine courting of his brother Edward 
and Miss Wakelett, drawing aside the curtains when they thought 
themselves the closest concealed, and even interrupting their ten- | 
der speeches with raisins and apple-seeds, which he threw with | 
great precision at their respective sentimental noses. The other | 


| children I can’t specify, but I know there were Ellens, and Marys, | 


and Lydias, and Sophias, and Julias, and Sarahs, and Maggys. 
and Peggys, and Polly Anns in short skirts and pantalettes, dis- 
tributed throughout the rooms in embarrassing quantities. 

Where Medary got all the holly with which he decorated his 
rooms, I’m sure I don’t know; but there it was—holly in the 
curtains, holly in the chandeliers, holly festooned along the 
walls, holly in the windows, holly over the doors, and holly 
about every picture-frame in the house—ftom the portrait of his 
gieat- grandmother, in the costume of the I-don’t-know- what-the- 
century, to the picture of himself as a true-blood English fox- 
hunter, in a‘red coat and tops, mounted on the bob-tailest sort of 
a gray cob, with the woodenest legs ever seen. 

Before the company all assembled, I had some rare games with 
the children. What the names of those games are I shall never 
know ; but as soon as I observed that kissing was a prominent 
ingredient, I annoux.ced myself as a candidate for those games, 
and my services were accepted. For I always liked to kiss little 
girls—they are the only ones who have the genuine article in all | 
its perfection. ‘The best kinds of kisses in the world grow on the 
lips of little girls who have never worn long dresses, or put their | 
hair up with acomb. In 2 woman’s life, the number of first- 
rate kisses she can produce is limited, and ninety-nine hundredths 
of them ripen before she is thirteen years old. The kiss you get 
from a young lady of sixteen is no more like the one she gave | 
you three years before, than hard cider is like a golden pippin. | 
They may come from the same tree, but age has put in a won- | 
derful sight of acid. So I mixed in the children’s games, and I | 
constituted myself kisser-in-chief to the party. We took hold 
of hands and went reund in circles, and under the arms of some, 
and over broomsticks, and over chairs, and under tables, and 
through doors, and out of doors, and in doors again ; and we got 
cld folks into the ring, and we wouldnt let them cut till they 
paid forfeit; and wherever we went, and whatever we did, the 
kissing trade was lively, and I was the head of that department. 
At length the rooms began to fill up, so that we couldn’t get on 
with our games—that is, I couldnt get round where the children 
could, and so I had to resign my department to Bob. I saw that 
enterprising young gentleman make the most of lis position; 
he firat kissed the girls all round a number of times; then he 
took a particular fancy to a black-eyed girl, and eat quite a hear y 
meal of hearty kisses off her lips, until, having a surfeit of the 
black-eyed article, he chased a blue-eyed girl into a corner, and 
made her kiss him eighty-seven times before he would let her 
out again. 

Then there was a grand promenade, ana as I couldn't get any 
body to promenade with me—the ladies being all monopolized— 
I stood by the piano and noted down the following conversation, 
which are the scraps I gathered as cach separate couple came 
into ear-shot. First the medical student : 

You see, Miss Weeks, that no pathological, scientific investiga- 
tion has ever been made of the condition of the epigastric region 
in thie disease, but ante-mortem observations would go to show 
that—If we don’t have a National Bank, founded by Govern- 
ment, and conducted by such men as—Miss Wiggins, believe me 
that I am your most devoted—Knave of hearts, and then, don't 
you see, if clubs are trumps, and the ace is out, you have—Only 
one glass of brandy strait, end then two bottles of ale, and I give 
you my word that he was drunker than—You have scen me 
dance the Polka Redowa, you say, Mr. Lyfor; I’m sure you 
must have mistaken the person ; 1 sometimes dance old-fashioned 
quadrilles and contra-dances, but { never undertook a polka but 
once, and then—lI bet all my money on a horse-race once, end 
lost it, and since that day I’ve never risked a single cent of money 
on any chance or game, and I assure you that 1 consider gam- 
bling—': he most lovely thing 1 ever put eyes on, and I shall 
never rest content until I have one exactly like it; I told my 
husband so, but he said that really he couldn't afford to—Draw 
out your cucumbers then very carefully, and put in a lump of 
alum as big as a walnut, and you will have the most beautiful 
green pickles in the world. 

I remember no more of this edifying conversation, for Medary, 
his head shining with fun and persp‘ration like a house on fire 
and an engine playing on it, ca'led out to take partners for a 
cotillion. 1 resolved to secure Miss Miffer. Miss Miffer was 
sitting at some distance from me, but I thought I could accom- 
plish the pi grimage ; the crowd was great, and although every- 
body’s toes sufferered in the rush, partners were secured and 
good-nature reigned. I reached Miss Miffer, and that lady 
graciously condescended to take my arm and be led out. Mr. 
Bimley was in my set with the elegant Miss Blake, to whom he 





had never been introduced, but with whom he had shaken hands 

five times, and of whom he inquired about her babies before he 

— his arm. She, to humor him, became his partner in the 
ance. 

Medary himself couldn't get into the set because it was full, 
and so he exercised himself in a corner by dancing a spontaneous 
hornpipe, with complicated figures, composed on the spur of 
the moment, with three little girls at once. 

When the music struck up, Mr. Bimley began a series of the 
most indescribable gyrations ever seen in a ball-room—heel-and- 
toe, pigeon-wing and double-shuffle were but the bases, the founda- 
tions of a superstructure of fancy steps that no other man ever 
achieved—they were the stocks upon which he grafted such innu- 
merable varieties of saltatorial gymnastics as no other man could 
accomplish ; he would leap into the air, and we would think he was 
only going to execute a pigeon- wing, a very masterly pigeon-wing, 
but still only a pigeon-wing, when suddenly his legs would begin 
describing in the air the most extraordinary motions that ever 
mortal legs went through, as if they were some kind of rockets 
gone crazy, or comets on a small spree. Out of a double-shuffle 
would sprout suddenly a complicated step of eight separate 
motions, every one of which was executed in the air, at the 
distance of three feet from the floor. And Mr. Bimley danced not 
only with his legs and feet, but with his whole body, and with 
every member of that body. I don’t think there wasa rib in him 
that didn’t rattle, or a muscle that didn’t jerk in exact time—he 
never waited for the word, head couples, side couples, a)l were 
the same to Mr. Bimley—the ladies hid their tittering faces be- 
hind their fans, and as his jumps increased in height and: spring- 
iness, I expected every minute to see his head touching the ceil- 
ing, and was ertering into a mental speculation as to whether 

3imley would cave in the ceiling, or the ceiling would demolish 

Bimley, when Bob Medary, who had been balancing a chair on 
the tip of his nose, let it fall under the feet of Bimley. Bimley’s 
shins suffered severely, and Bimley’s vaulting ambition was sub- 
dued. The quadrille broke up in disorder, for no one was dis- 
posed to peril his reputation a3 a dancer after the Bimleyan dis- 
play. 

‘then Bob Medary, as in duty bound, turned off the gas, and 
the amount of hugging, kissing, tittering and surreptitious em- 
bracing that was accomplished in about two minutes, defies cal- 
culation. And the games that followed—who shali describe 
them? how the hugging was repeated, and the kissing was dit- 
toed, and the tittering was done over again, and the embracing 
was encored, and how everybody enjoyed themselvcs to the very 
top of their bent. Then, last of all, enter Medary with a huge 
bowl of something drinkab!e, which, he said, must do duty as a 
wassail bowl, and that all must drink of it. And all did drink 
of it, although, of course, all the ladies all made little displays 
of mock modesty and don’t-want-to-touch-anything-strong-itive- 
ness—but they all did drink jt, and liked it too. I didn’t get 
home till six o’clock next morning, and Biddy thought I was the 
milk. And of all ways of keeping Christmas, commend me to 
an Englishman’s; and of all Englishmen commend me to my 
friend, Phine Medary, Esq. ; and of all jolly dancers that ever I 
saw, commend me to Bimley, who danced his best and prettiest 
at the merrymaking at the house of that same Medary, Esq., on 
the blessed Christmas night of Friday, the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-seven. 


LITERATURE. 


Lucy Howanrp's JournAL. By Mrs, L. 
York : Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 
Tus Journal is a transcript of the inner life of a pure heart, 
from girihood to womanhood, through wilehood and maturity, even unto 
death. The Journal, commenced as a task, was con'iaued partly ‘rom habit 
an! partly from love, and presents a beautiful picture of the thoaghts, emo- 
tions, principles and trials of a pure woman in the ordinary circumst:nces ot 
every-day life. The story is full of real, living, human interest, and moat 
charmingly written. The tone is unexceptionable, and we can commend it to 
our readers without reservation. It is brought out in the best style of the 

Harpers’ establishment. 


H. Sigourney. New 


Tae Lrrrte CommMopore. By May Rampter. Illustrated. 

Blakeman & Co , 115 Nassau street. 
This is a charming and interesting storybook for childen. It is most excellent 
in the moral it inculcates, and it takes the young reader travelling through 
Italy, Greece, the Land of the turbanel Turk, through Egypt, back to Italy, 
through sunny Spain, and home again to America. It discourses of all the 
interesting and beautiful sights to be seen in these foreign lands in a simple, 
pleasant manner, and in a style just adapted to the comprehension of a young 
person, thus combining interest with inform*tion, and securing the attention 
of the reader while storing and enlarging his mind. We can commend this 
book— ‘* The Little Commodore’’—as eminently calculated to iustract and 
celight the young. It is got out in excellent style by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 
with several illustrations. 


New York : Sheld an, 


Mrs. Srernens’ ILLustraTeD NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
lishing Agent, 133 Nassau street. 


Edward Stephens, Pub- 


We have just received the January number of this excellent magazine. We 
make particular notice of it this month, because it is much enlarged and 


| generally improved, and contains the opening chapters of a new tale, by Mrs. 


Ann 8. Stevens, called Barbara Stafford, which gives promise of high interest. 
lhe other literary matter is very excellent, end the illu<trations are finely de 
signed and carefully executed. Mrs. Stephens has succeeded in producing a 
mag zine worthy of patronage, end we feel assured she will meet with corre- 
ponding success. With this number the price has been put at twenty cents. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Ovr public places of amusement have been rife with novelties for 
the special benefit and delectation of the big folxs and the little folks during 
this festive holiday season. 

At the Acapemy or Music during Christmas week, we had, besides the great 
Charity Ball, three Opera nights, one Opera Matinée, and a Grand Oratorio. 
It has really been a festival time, and we are happy to aay that the liberal 
endeavors of the management have been responded to by crowded and finely 
paying houses. This is encouraging, and speaks positively of a clearing up of 
the financial atmosphere. The ;erformance of the Oratorio—the Messiah— 
was remarkable for the first appearance of a new prima donna, Mdme. 
Caradori. She is very handsome in personal appearance, and possesses an 
excellent voice and a very good metho’. Madame D’Angri also distinguished 
herself, and Herr Formes gaine) new laurels by his fine singing of the grand 
songs of Handel. 

At Lacxwa Keene's Treatee a regular old fashioned Christmas pantomime, 


“ Harlequia Bluebeard It is constructed upon the English model, with 
Harlequin, Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon, and is full of tricks, transforma 
tions and fun of the very funniest description. The machinery, which was 
rather stiff during the first few representations, now works well and glibly. 
The scevery and dres-es are beautiful, rich and appropriate, and the humor 
of the whole thing is irresistible We believe that it will have a long an’! suc- 
cessful run in connection with the “Corsican Brothers,’’ which is acted and 
produced in excellent style. Thomas Baker's music to the pantomime Is 
capital, and forms one of the most attractive features of the performance. 

At Nint’s Garpew we have alxo a new Christmas Pantomime called “‘ The 
Golden Fgg,’’ in which Antoine and Jerome Ravel come out in great comic 
foree ; wile Gabriel Ravel, the inimitable, delig .ts and convulses the crowded 
audiences as Timon, in “ The Milliner.’’ 


At the Beoapway Tueatre the Grand Equestrian and Zoological company is 
omnipotent The feats in the ring are really wonderful, and the trained 
animals excite the liveliest interest and greatest curiosity. The performances 
have hit the popular taste, and large and brilliant audiences are the con e- 
quen e 

At Baryum's Mosec™ an entirely new version of the grand legendary, scenic 
and musical spectacle, in five acts, interspersed with songs, choruses, dances, 
combats, processions, &c., entitled, “ Valentine and Orson, or the Wild Man of 
the Woods,” for which several scenes of the most elaborately elegant descrip 
tion have been executed, &c In adiition to the beautiful Aquaria, or 
Ocean and River Gardens, the grand Panopticon Studio, Happy Family, the 
Living Serpents, &c. 

Our friends, the minstrels, Geoncz Canisty & Woop, offer more than their 
usual holiday attractions. In addition to their own inimitable performances, 
the renowned and humorous George Holland appears nightly in a special comi 
cality, in which he keeps very dark to the infinite amurement of the thousands 
of visitors that crowd Wood's »eautiful new hall nightly. 

The beautiful paintings of the French and Euglish Galleries are still oo on 
public exhibition, and are largely patronized. They are charming places of 
resort, and we advise our friends to pay them a visit. 
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GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 

Henx’s a shocking state of things, ladies! We would like to in- 
quire where are the rights of women? where is the deference due 
to the fairer sex? where 
is the weight that should 
belong to their slightest 
inclinations? Our strict- 
est commands and pro- 
hibitions have been disre- 
garded, and a masculine 
wretch has dared to peruse 
our column, We can 
fancy the creature sprawl- 
ing in a big easy chair with 
a cigar in his mouth, and 
his horrid heels resting 
on his wife’s work-table, 
reading the ILLUSTRATED 
NEwsPaAPeER, while ‘* Ma- 
ria Amelia,” poor, un- 
conscious soul, is decking 
herself in the adjoining 
room ! 

But we’ll expose the 
villain, and publish his 
letter. It will speak for 
itself, and prove his au- 
dacity to the feminine 
world far plainer than we could hope to do. Read and judge, 


ladies ! 
New York, Saturday, December 19, 1857. 
To the Editor of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper: 

Mr. Eprror,—I’ve a remonstrance to offer! Iobject to your column which 
“nobody is to read but the ladies |”? What! are we, the Lorps or CREATION, 
to be excluded? A pretty idea for editors to encourage the women to such 
ultra exclusiveness and secresy! And what’s to become of usin the mean- 
time? My wife wears hoops and flounces, and walks on Broadway every 





JENNY PURPLE IN OPERA FULL DRESS 
MAKES A SENSATION. 





A NUMBER OF “ HORRIP BEARS’ CROWD BEFORE JaNNY TO GET TO 
TUKIR SEATS. 


suony day, and the buttons drop off my wristbands and shirt collars just as if 
they knew they wouldn’t get sewed on again! My gloves are ripped; and, on 
my word, there is a hole as big as a three-cent piece in one of my stockings! 
What’s a fellow to do, Mr. Editor? I can’tsew myself—wish I could—and if I 
ask my pretty cousin, Kate Smith—that, you know, I used to go and spark 
with before I saw Maria Amelia—my wife looks pins and darning needles at 
me! 

Now don’t think I mean to complain, for it is no such thing; I like to have 
Maria Amelia enjoy herself, but I don’t intend to tolerate this exclusive business. 
As if a wife had any business to keep a secret from her lord and master! I 
stole your paper while my wife was dressing for a party, and read the inter- 
dicted column, and very good reading 1 found it. And I shall read it again 
next week; and if the ladies object, tell them I and my wife are one ! 

Yours truly, Pavt Pry. 

Paul Pry, we are perfectly paralyzed by your impertinence. We 
havey’t a bit of patience with you, and think the imaginary trifles of 
which you complain are far too light a punishment for your sins. 
What business have you to be flirting with your pretty cousin Kate, 
and asking Aer to sew on your buttons and repair your yawning 
rents? If we were your wife (and Heaven be praised ! we're not) we 
wouldn’t sew on a single button, but would let you “fall to pieces” 
until you came to us humble and supplicating, as you ought to come. 
Kate Smith, indeed ! 

You stole the paper, eh? Of course you did—you hadn’t the 
manliness to come forward openly and accomplish your designs. O, 





THEY RUTHLESSLY TREAD UPON TIRR DAINTY FERT. 


the selfish, secret curiosity of man! If Adam had stolen the apple 
he would have put his teeth into it without ever asking Madame Eve 
to share! But we wish you to understand that our orders are 
positive. No cigars or moustaches are to be admitted to this column 
—nothing but the rustle of crinoline and ribbons is to be heard here. 
The thunderbolts of our vengeance are suspended over all tres- 
passers, and on your peril read the column again. 

Here is another communication, and this time our sympathies are 
deeply enlisted in favor of the suffering and persecuted damsel who 
writes us. Can nothing be done to remedy the abuses of society ? 


MOUSTACHED AND KID-GLOVED MEN STARE IMPERTINENTLY AT THE 
LADIES. 


To the Ladies’ Column. 
~ lm in a perfect state of desperation, Mr. Editor, and I flee to your friendly 
column as the only place on earth that I know of, short ofa nunnery, where the 
men are excluded! I’m sure you'll pity me when you hear my troubles, 
particularly as they’re all occasioned by those horrid, unbearable, disagreeable 
brutes——_ But I may as well stop and tell you calmly ali about it. 





I went to the opera last night. 
Of course you’d like to know how 
I was dressed, so I’ll indulge you. 
My dress was a gold-colored silk 
with three splendid flounces, a 
white merino cloak, and a love of a 
white crape hat, with a wreath of 

leaves around the crown. 

us attired I entered the Aca- 

demy of Music, conscious that I 
should make a “sensation.” 


No sooner was I comfortably 
established in a seat near the aisle 
than there was a perfect rush of 
mankind to the chairs beyond me. 
Now, Mr. Editor, just imagine my 
situation. Think of the horrid 
bears tumbling over my hoops, 
tearing my flounces and stamping 
on my poor little feet! Oh, how I 
lamented my sex at that moment ! 
Yes, I would actually have con- 
— qe a horrid, tobacco- 
F smellin arded man for a second 
~~ to have had the pleasure of kicking hase monsters out of the 

ouse | 





THE STRONGLY-DEVELOPED MEAD OF 
HAIR OBSTRUCTS THE VIEW OF 
JENNY PURPLE. 


All along the aisles and galleries were stationed groups of these creatures, in 
bushy moustaches and tight kid gloves, whose chief amusement seemed to be 
in leveling double-barrelled eyeglasses at the ladies, and grinning and whisper- 
ing among themselves. The boors! and all the time their poor wives were 
sitting alone, sniffing at their solitary bouquets, and wondering why Mr. Smith 
didn’t come | , 

I couldn’t see a thing on the stage because a disagreceable little dandy with a 
strongly-developed head of hair occupied the chair directly in front of me, and 
cut off all further prospect. After he had wheeled round and contemplated 
me through his glass until he was satisfied, he condescended to favor me with 
a fine view of the back of his head, which left a strong impression of rose-oil 
on my mind. Talk about ladies taking so much time to dress! If that fellow 
hadn’t spent two hours before the mirror that self-same night, I’m no prophet ! 
Why, he was in such a state of perfection and dandyism that, if you touched 
him, he would fly into a thousand pieces like a bombshell ! ‘ 

Another of these horrible an oyances, situated directly behind me, couldn’t 
be satisfied to sit still and let me enjoy the opera—not he! but would keep 
turning and twisting, and staring about the house, until we were all nearly 
crazy. Every moment or two he would rise to his feet and take a general sur- 
vey in all directions, and finally in standing with his back to the stage and 
gaping at a lady in the galleries above, he leaned heavily against the back of 
my chair. The little screw that fastened it at the boitom, gave way, and it 
tipped forward under his weight, and gentleman, chair-back and all, came 
down on me, crushing my lovely hat into a shapeless mass and terrifying me 
nearly out of my senses! Of course I screamed with all my might, and the 
stupid fellow began to stammer apologies, but [ would not even listen ‘to them. 
Hadn’t he spoiled my new opera-hat and broken my fan—and what lady could 
ever forgive such injuries? 

I was so frightened at this occurrence that I insisted on my cousin Charley’s 
taking me out into the promenade gallery for a breath of air. The curtain had 
just fallen and the galleries were full of gentlemen all hurrying in one direction 
tumbling over each other, and elbowing their way in hot haste. They all dis- 
appeared round the corner, and thence descended into some subterranean 
depth, from which rose up all manner of jovial and riotous sounds. 

‘* Good gracious, Charley,”’ said i, ‘‘ where are they all going ?”’ 

“Going to lager, to be sure,” said my cousin Chariey. 





JENNY'S LOVELY HAT CRUSULD INTL A SHAPELESS MASS. 


The horrid tipsy brutes! Not content with drinking at home, on the street, 
at their stores, and everywhere else, they must needs make beasts of them- 
selves at the opera too! And they call themselves the “lords of creation ! 
It’s impo sible to describe the tumult and crowding there was when we all took 
our departure. The men plunged along, as usual, wedging us into eorners, 
surrounding us with a perfect atmosphere of tobacco and lager Vier, and driving 
their elbows into our loves of bonnets like savages as they are! One odious 
bear stepped on my dress, and tore half the skirt off, but he caught his foot in 
my crinoline and fell flat on the floor! Wasn’t that good for him ? 

What is to become of us, Mr. Editor? Is there no help nor refuge for us 
anywhere? Are we always to be followed round the world by these nuisances 
in broadcloth and starch? Do give me a word of counsel, or I shall certainly 
become insane. JENNY PURPLE. 


We fully appreciate the trials of our fair correspondent, but can 
suggest no remedy therefor. Men are “ necessary evils,” and it is 
the fate of the ladies to suffer and be silent. Perhaps by exposing 
the unpardonable behavior of these brutes, we may be able to work 
a reform in their manners. : 

If we could only have things our own way the ladies should have 
at least three chairs a piece at the opera, to enable their crinolines 
and silks to be properly accommodated, and the gentlemen shouldn’t 











RUSH OF THIRSTY MEN TO THE OPERA LAGER BEER CELLAR. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


Viscount Patmerston, the present Premier of England, de- 
rives his title from Palmerston, in the county of Dubiin, and a 
very interesting incident is connected with his history, which 
makes his birth as romantic as his career has been remarkable. 
Many years ago, an Irish peer, named Temple, while riding 
along the streets of Dublin, was thrown from his horse. He 
was carrie! into the nearest house, which happened to be that 
of a milliner, named Mee. The lady nursed him with such 





DESOLATE APPEARANCE OF THE HOUSE WHILE THE GENTLEMEN (?) 
LAGER-BEER-IT, 


tender care, that in gratitude he made her his wife, and she be- 
came mother of the present Prime Minister of England. 

At the early age of twenty-one the young viscount entered on 
public life. Assiduous attention to the rules and business of the 
House, together with an unostentatious show of tact and par- 
liamentary skill, soon brought him prominently before the poli- 
ticians of the time. During the administration of the Duke of 
Portland he became a junior Lord of the Admiralty, and soon 
after succeeded to the vacant post of Secretary at War. So well 
did he adapt himself to the business of the War Department, 
that he became a necessary adjunct to the Administration for 
twenty years. The secret of his retaining office so long was 
undoubtedly his attention to the practical business of the depart- 
ment rather than to general politics. 

After a few revolutions of the wheel political, he again ap- 
peared before the public as Foreign Secretary, and in fulfilling 
the duties of this impor‘ant post, he displayed the same aptitude 





ONE OF THE ‘‘ TIPSY BRUTES’’ IMMERSED IN JENNY'’S CRINOLINE 
LOSES IIS EQUILIBRIUM. 





be tolerated at all except in the galleries, unless the Jadies chose to 
be a little gracious and to invite them down for a few minutes’ chat, 
only on sufferance. We intend to speak to Mr. Ullman on this sub- 
ect. 
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and untiring industry which had previously characterized him. 
The late Sir Robert Peel, even while criticizing his policy, ut- 
| tered a tribute to his masterly skill and judgment. “ We are all 
| proud of him,” exclaimed the great statesman. The sentiment 
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was universally cheered, and echoed 
warmly throughout the whole coun- 


"Then, under the Premiership of 
Lord Aberdeen, England had “ drift- 
ed” into war with Russia, and the 
voice of the public imperatively de- 
manded that some commanding intel- 
lect should be placed at the helm to 
steer her safely through surrounding 
difficulties, the nation’s choice fell at 
once on Lord Palmerston, who was 
immediately voted the map. for the 
emergency. He accepted office as 
Prime Minister, and by a vigorous and 
energetic course of action brought 
the war to a conclusion. His many 
years service as Secretary at War, 
during the struggle of the first 
Napoleon, rendered him especially 
fitted to command at so critical a 
moment, and the triumphs of state- 
manship which he achieved at that 
riod are well known to our readers. 

Viscount Palmerston is over seventy- 
three years of age, and has m en- 
gaged in the service of his country 
for upwards of half a century. He 
is still in the very prime and vigor 
of his commanding intellect. So well 
does he sustain the weight of years, 
that he has been called “ Cupid,’ 
“the young man of seventy,” and so 
forth. Until within the last year or 
two, he has always looked fifteen years 
less than the reality. He still foe 
the old jaunty air, but his hitherto 
erect form exhibits a tendency to bend, 
and his hairs have become fewer and 
more gray. He speaks slowly, but 
with ease and fluency, and is often 
humorous and ready in repartee when 
occasion requires it. His manners are 
full of grace and polish, and he is a 
great favorite with the aristocratic 
dames of Court society. 

Our engraving is the best likeness 
of Lord Palmerston that has ever been 
issued, and gives a vivid and truthful 
idea of the fine features and eagle 
eye of the Premier of England, whose 
long and faithful endeavors to further 
the interests of his country have 
earned him such a deathless fame. 





A New Way to Catch Bears. 

A thick and strong piece of whale- 
bone, about four inches broad and two 
feet long, is rolled up into a small com- 

ass and carefully enveloped in blubber 
orming a round ball. Itis then placed 
in the open air, at a low temperature, 
where it soon becomes hard and frozen. 
The natives, armed with their knives, 
bows and arrows, together with this 
frozen bait, proceed in quest of Bruin. 
As soon as the animal is seen, one of 
the hunters deliberately discharges an 
arrow at it; the monster, smarting from this unprovoked assault, 
poses the party, then in full retreat, until, meeting with the frozen 

lubber dropped in his path, he swallows it and continues the 
ursuit, doubtless fancying that there must be more where it came 
rom. The effects of the chase and the natural heat of the body 
cause the blubber to thaw, when the whalebone thus freed springs 
back, producing great mischief, and obliging the beast to discontinue 
the pursuit—he falls down, helpless, writhing in agony, and his 
existence is soon terminated. 








LEONIE; 


oR, 
THE GAMESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


——— 
CHAPTER V.--CONTINUED,. 


As her father never took the least notice of the let‘er, she hoped 
it was gone—she felt quite comforted with the thought that Eugene 
would soon get it, and all dinner-time she could think of nothing 
else but of his speedy arrival, of finding the protection of his love 
ozce more around her.. She had scarcely heeded, when he first came 
in, the presence of a stranger, whom her father had introduced as 
his best friend, the Marchese d’Agiolo. But she soon began to feel 
uncomfortable nnder the strange, bold glances of the Italian, for 
such he seemed to be. Surely she must have seen him before. He 
was a man of about forty, and would have been handsome but for 
the deep-set lines of passion about his mouth, which gave a sinister 
look to his countenance. His large black eyes seemed to flash fire 
whenever he moved them quickly, and Leonie felt a dread repug- 
nance crecp over her whenever their eyes met. Suddenly she re- 
cognized him. She remembered him as having been present at a 
party in the Quai d’Orsay, not long ago—that she had felt very 
much annoyed with his attentions, that Eugene had expressed sur- 
prise, and even displeasure, at his being there. Who was he? 

was he with her father now? She made an excuse of being tired, to 
get away as quickly as possible into her own room. ere she 
would write again to Eugene, and tell him who was the friend at 
whose instigation her father remained at Marseilles. She could not 
find the writing materials she had used in the morning; they had 
been removed, and when she went to her door to go out and see if 
she could not procure some more, she found herself locked in. It 
was too true; she felt that she was a prisoner ! 

In the morning, a nice-looking young woman, about five-and- 
twenty, came into her room and told her that she was to be her 
maid. She waited upon her so well, and did everything for her with 
so much tenderness and thoughtful care, that Leonie felt quite 
grateful to her. She little knew, poor girl, that her maid thought 
she was waiting upon a maniac, who was extremely gentle, only 

ssessed with the idea o jrunning | or writing to some one, 
both which she was to try and prevent. She was not to thwart her, 
but to take all the letters she might write, an] give them to her 
father ; and especially to take care that she posted none herself. 

To her surprise, Leonie, on returning to her room after breakfast, 
saw that her trunk, as weil as her father’s, was directed for Genoa, 
and as they stepped into a carriage, waiting for them at the door, 
she heard, with amazement and dread, her father give orders to the 
driver to proceed to the steam-packet office. Her heart grew cold! 
Even if her letter were gone to Eugene, it would be of no use now. 
He would only arrive to find her gone, without a clue by which_to 
trace her. e dreaded Italian was in the carriage with them, and 
as they drove off she thought she saw a hateful smile play round the 
corners of his mouth. 

At first the driver took the more frequented streets, then turning 
off into some which were narrower and less prosperous-looking, he 
soon came to a quarter which seemed more deserted. Here he 
stopped before the door of a large house, and the Italian getting 
out, assisted Leonie to alight, an escorted her into the house, her 
new maid following her. ere she found waiting for her a man- 
servant, in a plain, dark livery, who bowed low as he held the door 

for them to pass. Leonie looked round to see if her father 
Slowed them, when the Italian told her he was not coming in then, 
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but would return in an hour, when he also hoped to return with him. 
He left her at the door of her apartment, going to rejoin her father, 
and she heard the carriage drive away. 

Leonie soon found that she was in furnished apartments, in one of 
those large hotels which had once been a nobleman’s dwelling-house, 
but was now let off in separate floors. The floor in which she was 
seemed to be the first from the ground floor; the windows of the 
passage looked out into a large court, where some beautiful lime 
trees, in full flower, surrounded a square grass-plat, in the middle of 
which a stone fountain was playing, and a fine large mulberry tree 
filled up the corner next the tall folding-gates, which closed the en- 
trance Som the street. On the other side, the window of the room 
which she was told was her bed-room, opened on to the street below, 
from which it was about twenty or thirty feet. The street itself was 
wide, but seemed very unfrequented, except at stated hours, when a 
bell rang somewhere in the neighborhood, and then troops of work- 
men passed by, as if on their way to and from some factory, or per- 
haps a dockyard. ‘ 

ll these things Leonie had time to notice for herself, as her 
father did not appear till late; but when he did he was so disguised 
that at first she did not know him. She looked with terror at the 

eruke of black hair which concealed the gray locks which had once 
oon her pride and admiration. A black moustache and large black 
beard entirely concealed his mouth and chin, and made him so com- 
pletely unlike what he was before, that Leonie shrunk from him in 
terror. She could not divest herself of the thought that it was not 
her father, but a stranger whom the Italian wanted to impose upon 
her. The servants were presented to their master by the Italian 
who. had hired them, and after inspecting his rooms, M. de 
Penthievre sat down to dinner very well satisfied. 





He did not leave the house that night, 
but promised to meet the Italian next 
day at a place which he appointed. 

mie, after a time, went to her own 
room. She had to cross her father’s 
bed-room to reach it, and when she had 
entered it she found there was no other 
outlet save the door by which she came 
in. She was not sorry for this arrange- 
ment; she felt she would be more secure 
against—— 

Against what? She could not tell; 
but she moved about with an undefined 
dread of something horrible, a momen- 
tary expectation of some dreadful catas- 
trophe. After the first day her father 
was never much in the house, and she 
was not sorry for this, for whenever he 
did come the hateful Italian came with 
him, and Leonie, whenever she could, 
escaped from his persecuting attentions 
and bold looks of undisguised admira- 
tion. How keenly she resented them ! 
They were so triumphant, so insulting, 
that she felt herself degraded each time 
she was subjected to them. 

Left very much to herself, Leonie 
went out a great deal, but never alone. 
Both her own maid and the man servant 
invariably attended her. They never 
opposed her going out, but they per- 
sisted in going with her, notwithstand- 
ing her repeated assurances that she 
wished to be alone, or that she could 
dispense with their presence. They 
would never allow her to go into the 
town, but always conducted her through 
the large garden, attached to the house, 
into roads leading far away, even from 
the outskirts. 

Fretted and exasperated by this oppo- 
sition, Leonie attempted, one day, to 
rush away from her tormenting escort, 
but the man servant was too quick for 
her. Heovertookherin an instant, and 
seized her in his arms. She piteously 
implored one or two people passing by to 
rescue her, but her maid, going up to 
them, whispered something which made 
them look at her with compassionate 
eyes, and say ‘‘ poor thing, poor thing !” 

hy did they not help her? What did 
they also mean?—repeating the same 
words which she heard the people say 
when looking at her in the hotel. One 
man ran for a cab, whilst the other 
helped the man servant to detain her. 
As soon as it arrived she was put into it 
and driven home, where, to her 
horror and indignation, she was locked 


FShe paced about in great excitement. 
She meant to remonstrate with her 
father about such treatment. She would 
endure anything from him, but such 
conduct from servants she would not put 
up with. She knew that they could 
not act so but by his orders; and she 
meant to tell him that she would not 
suffer it any longer. She knew her life 
was safe enough; she had no fear for 
that. She knew very well that her 
father would profit nothing by her death. 
Outlawed as he was, it would be impos- 
sible for him to claim her fortune if she 
were dead, but that he would obtain it by some other means she felt 
was certain, and she knew that she was safely kept for that purpose 
whatever it might be. She would speak to him, would know the 
worst. He had been softer, more tender to her during the first few 
days of their residence in that house, and whenever he came, he 
brought with him some fresh luxury or comfort for her. These she 
always received with loathing; she felt certain that they were not 
obtained by honorable means, and their touch was pollution to her. 

For the last day or two Leonie had observed her father was more 
irritable, more morose, like what he was at Paris; she dreaded to 
hear his footstep, and generally contrived to be in her own room 
when he came in. She knew that at such times her presence only 
irritated him and made him worse. But to-day she waited for him 
with a fearless determination, she was resolved to know the worst. 
She saw no symptoms of any one coming to her rescue. It was a 
week now since they had arrived at Marseilles. Surely her letter 
was posted; why did she hear nothing of Eugene? Could her father 
have intercepted it? Oh no! why should the porter give it to him ? 

At last she heard him come home, and after some time spent no 
doubt in conversation with the servants, he unlocked her door and 
camein. He knew at once by her fearless Jook, her calm eye, that 
she had made up her mind to have an explanation with him. So he 
went up to her quietly, and taking her hand soothingly, asked her 
what the matter was. 

“Matter !”’ said Leonie; ‘‘ matter enough; why am I so guarded, 
thwarted and controlled, that no scruple was made by your servants 
of creating quite a scene to-day in the public road, and caly because 
I wished to walk in the town !” 

** And why do you wish to walk in the town, Leonie, my child?” 
said her father, in the mildest of tones. ‘Do you wish me to be 
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recognized by your meeting some one who knows you? or,” he con- | 
tinued, “ wae mercly to try and find out where the post office is? 

Have you another letter written, ready to send to Paris? If you 
have I will post it for you, as [ did the one you wrote at the hotei.” 

“Good heavens! then you had my letter !” exclaimed Leonie—‘ it 
never reached him !” 

The tone of despair in which the poor girl uttered these words 
would have melted a harder heart than her father possessed; even 
he could scarcely bear it; he could scarcely muster sufficient stern- 
ness to say to her—*‘ You see, Leonie, my child, how useless it is 
for you to attempt to escape from me, or to think that you can inform 
any one where you are—I am determined to prevent you!’’ he con- 
tinued, with emphasis; ‘“‘and believe me, do not make any more 
desperate efforts to run away. My servants will always find sympa- 
thy with the spectators of your attempts as soon as they know that a 
wish to run away is your peculiar madness, and that it is only to pre- 
vent your doing yourself a mischief that they use coercion with you. 
My servants themselves actin the best of faith ; they believe in what 
they assert ; they were hired to attend upon a young lady afflicted with 
a peculiar madness. Do you understand me now, and how helpless 
you are ?”” ‘ 3 

“Oh, merciful Heaven !” cried the unfortunate girl, on whom the 
horrible truth now dawned. 

** Leonie,” said her father, ‘I advise you to summon up courage 
to endure patiently what you cannot avoid; and remember that any 
fresh attempt on your part to transgress my orders, or to hold com- | 
munication with any one in Paris, will oblige me to put you under 
still greater restraint than you are at present. Come now, dress 
yourself for dinner—it will soon be ready.” So saying, he left the | 
room. | 

Tne poor girl was so crushed with the desolation of her position, 
that she could not answer him. For a long time she remained ina 
mute stupor; her very faculty of thinking seemed paralysed. She | 
did not see her father again, though she knew he had not gone out. 
When che refused to come in to dinner, he thought it best to leave 
her alone, and he sent her some in by her maid, and then some cof- | 
fee. Both of these she refused to touch at first, but then remember- 
ing that she must try and keep up ber strength in order to be able to 
arrange her ideas, and act when the time came, she felt that she 
must eat; and, however unwillingly, she forced the food down her 
throat. For the same reason she resolved to go to bed; but when 
there, the ho.ror of her position seemed tenfold greater. She tossed | 
and tumbled on her pillow in 7n agony of distraction. 

It was some time since Leonie had heard the clock of a church, 
which was near, strike eleven, when she thought she heard voices in 
her father’s room. She listened attentively, her every faculty sharp- 
ened by terror. At first the voices were angry; then they quieted 
down a little; and then she heard the key turn in her door, and a 
sudden light flashed into the room. She had the presence of mind | 
to feign sleep. Her face was turned from the light; and her father | 
—for it was he that leant over her—satisfied now no doubt with her | 
tranquillity, went out again, and locked the door behind him. 

After waiting a few moments, to make sure that he would not re- | 
turn, Leonie rose with great caution, and slipping on her dressing- | 
gown, went to the door of her room. To her inexpressible relief, | 
she found it had an inner bolt. This she contrived to move without | 

| 
| 


noise, and so, fastening the door inside, secured a retreat for herself 
in time not to be surprised. She then knelt down and listened. 
She heard the voice of the Italian, and looking through the keyhole, 
in which the key was turned on one side, she saw him in close con- 
versation with hor father. Horror would have kept her quiet if 
nothing else had, for now she heard for the first time where it was 

her father had made those speculations which were his ruin. 

M. d’Agiola had been her father’s accomplice throughout. He it 
wa; who had persuaded him to sign that bill with a name not his | 
own. He had told him it should never go out of his own hands; and 
when he had signed it, and given it to him, he said he had been dis- 
appointed in some money he had expected to raise, where his name | 
was sufficient, but that it was perfectly safe. He had then yersuaded | 
the infatuated man not to take it up when the first instalment of | 
money was advanced to him when Leonie entered the convent, but | 
to try and make it more. It now appeared that it was M. d’Agiola | 
who had advanced all the money himself, and had only introduced a | 
third party to deceive his dupe more completely. 

Of course M. de Penthievre went to the gaming-table with the | 
fresh supply of money he had obtained in exchange fer the promise | 
to take the veil, which his daughter had signed, and it was during a | 
series of success with this money that M. d’Agiola had come to him | 
and told him that the bill was unfortunately presented before he 
knew anything about it ; and the only thing which remained for him 
was to fly at once. He himself would go before him and prepare 
everything for his flight. But, above all things, he was to bring his 
daughter with him, for he could yet raise money on her fortune all 
the time she was near him. 

That same night was the one appointed for him to fly; he had pre- 
pared everything for him himself, even to the fastening of the two 
trunks on the post-chaise with his own hands. He swore it was not 
his doing that the police were so close on his heels, though he ac- 
knowledged he had lett word to quicken their movements, in order 
to leave his victim no time for deliberation as to whether he should | 
bring his daughter with him or not. He had then preceded him to 
Marseilles, under color of taking places for them in the steamer to 
Genoa, but he did not mean to allov him to leave France until the 
whole of his plan was complete. He had M. de Penthievre in his 

wer so long as he was on French ground; and unless he now gave 
a full consent to all he proposed, he had nothing to do but to go to 
the police office and tell where he was, and how disguised. And how 
could he escape now, when he had not a sou left of all the money 
or the jewels he had- brought with him? It was for this reason he 
had persuaded M. de Penthievre to remain at Marseilles ; he was just | 
exactly where he had calculated to bring him, and he asked him, | 
like an exulting fiend as he was, whether he did not think his | 
schemes had been well laid. : | 

On their arrival at Marseilles he had suggested to the father the 
idea of giving out that Leonie was mad, so as to insure the careful 
watch over her every action, which was necessary, without exciting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


suspicion, to be sure that she was safe whilst he was employed at the | 
ambling-table, st:ipping M. de Penthievre of all means of resisting | 


im. 
and cursed his undoer. The Italian coolly asked him what a forger, 
an outlaw, a fugitive could do? ‘Iam none of these,” he added. 
«*T shall experience no difficulty in finding credit for my assertions 
that you are all three. Do 
tired of your concealment ?’ 

“©Oh, my Leonie! my child!” groaned the wretched father. 
** What is the use of making this fuss ?’’ asked his companion. 


It was in vain that the unfortunate man raved, blasphemed | - ; 
| score of his new opera, promised for the end of next month 


you wish me to go and say that you are | 


** What did you bring her with you for, but to raise money on her | 


fortune? and how can you do so now, but by marrying her to some 
one, who will agree to give up the half of that fortune of which you 
stand so much in necd? Now I love her—have loved her for some 
time. Ah, why did I come to that fatal party at your house?’ he 
said, with an air of mock contrition, ‘‘ why did you tell me that she 
was engaged to her cousin, and that on their marriage he would re- 
ccive her fortune of thirty thousand pounds? Ah, what a mine of 
wealth for an unfortunate speculator like myself to contemplate! I 
wes determined to possess it. 1 was already desperately in love with 
that partof her, but when I had insisted on coming to that party— 
when I had seen her, ah! then I loved her for herself. And now so 
enthralled am 1 by her beauty, that if you will but consent .o our 
marriage, I will willingly sign an agreement to give you up three- 
quarters of her fortune. I shall have quite enough with the rest, 
and what I have won of you and others since I have been here, to 
purchase a beautiful little villa in sunny Italy, whither you wi'l 
accompany us, and where we shall all live in comfort and happiness 
together Let our marriage be celebrated, and there will be no diffi- 
culty in my obtaining her fortune on producing the marriage certifi- 
cate. Fortunately my name is not on the police list, though I con- 
fess it has a little notoriety as a successful gambler.” 

Leonie thought she would have fallen as she listened to this calm 
detail of the vile schemes by which her father had been meshed, and 
her own ruin all but accomplished. She nerved herself to hear all, 
and supporting herself by a strong effort of will she listened again ; 
at last her father consented to all the Italian’s plans, and then she 
saw him go to a drawer in a sort of bureau, unlock it, and take out 
some writing materials. He then proceeded to draw out what she 
supposed was an agreement, and, after he hed finished it, he handed 
it to her father. 

“T think that will do,” sa'd the Italian. ‘ Now let us 
Procure witnesses to our signatwes. It was of no use your 


‘o and 


6 
\ 


| charm the public when I am gone! 


to escape me by remaining at home to-night—you would have done 
much better to have come as usual to see me. But come, let us get 
this paper signed, and then I wiil let you have an advance on M adame 
d’Agiola’s fortune to enable you to retrieve your losses doubly this 
night.” = 

Lommie saw her father go to the bureau to put away the writing 
materials, which, by a strange abstraction, he deposited in another 
drawer than that from which he took them, carefully locking, how- 
ever, the first drawer he had opened, Then she saw him advance 
toher door. Petrified by all sue hod heard and seen, she s¢ emed 
frozen to the spot, and never attempted to move; she heard her 
father turn the key in her door to unlock it, and expected the next 
moment to see him burst the bolt, walk in, and find ber there. Oh, 
moment of suspense and horror! But he contented himself with 
unlocking it, and then going out with the Italian, locked the door 
of his own room, and took the key out. 

(To be continued. ) 





DAVE AND 1. 
By Sylva Spray. 

Ou; many years have passed away since in the daisy dell 
We picked bright yellow buttercups, and white May buds as well. 
’Twas in dear, merrie England, ere childhood had gone by, 
We roamed about the fie'ds aud woods, my sweetheart, Dave and I. 
My Dave was very fi nd of me, and I loved Davy too, 
We used to look fo: 
We strayed through fields of fragrant bay, 


cowslip bells, and for the violet blue; 


and helped to toss it dry; 
Sometimes we’d kiss behind the hedge when no one else was by. 
We'd dabble in the little pond, where water-lilies fair 


Grew too far off for Dave to reach, to decorate my hair; 





But Dave would get a long hay-fork, and climb along « bough 


That overhung the water's e 





ge—I seem to see him now. 

And soon to shore he’d bring the cups, my favorite lily lowers; 
Oh, Da 
My Dave, he lived next door to me, 





ve ! for those bright days again, or one of their t 
our fence was very high, 


So Davy made soe holes one night; I know the reasen why 


» cold, stern man. and vas silent too 
other fathers do. 
walking side by site 


shed, and wonder why they eried | 


His father was mine 


They never smiled or played with us, as 
But then we both had mothers, and when 
We'd talk about the tears they 


the fence, and 
We'd fear our fathers watehing u 
We'd 
Gave one glad shout that startled birds from every shrub and tree 


My Dave would meet me at with our voices low, 
«+, and set the time to go 
ere free, 


teal away into the woods, then felt that that we w 


But soon our walks came to an end, for Davy’s mother diced, 
And better had it been for him had he laid by het 
His father took another wife as cold and stern as he, 


ide; 


Aun‘ soon poor Dave grew pale and thin. One eve he called to me 


We sat upon the dewy grass, until the stars got bright, 
He told me he should run away from home that very night 
My heart stood still with fear for him, I loved him then, I knew, 


1, ** Dear Davy, too 


take me r 


Fo sobbed upon his breast, and crie 
that gi 
on, his s‘rengt 


ls were weak and frail, 
would never fail 


Then Dave explained that men could work, 


But he would come and fetch me 






He said so many things, and asked if 1 for him would wai 
I said I would—he kissed me twicc—and left me at my gate. 


I went into the silent Louse, and crept up staf? by stair, 

For all the folks had gone to sicep, to breathe I did not dare; 
Flung back my chamber window, and the moon was s! 
And I waited long and anxiously the later hours of night 


ining bright 


Alas ! they came ‘oo soon, fur there I saw a figure small 
Creep cautiously beneath the fence, and soft my name did call 
I threw my kerchief out to him, and softly bade him wait, 


And then I joined my Davy, for the last time, at the gate. 


I cut an ample ringlet from my flowing auburn hair 

He pressed it to his lips, and gave the ring I always wear 
Then he spoke, and suid, ‘* My darling, 1 am going far away; 
In age we are but children, so all the world would say. 


“ But if our fate den'es us that we ever more may meet, 
I shall bless you for the happiness you gave to me 
We stood there talking all the night, till near the break of morn, 


He kissed my biow—my senses left—I woke, and he was gone. 


my sweet.’ 


I went to school; and after that, when many years had fled 
I tried to find his father, but the father he was dead 
And as my life grew sadder, then I thought how Dave had gone, 


fo thought I’d do the same, as I had very few to mourn. 

On a morning bright and carly, none but mother in my hecr't, 
tht it hard to part 
Then sailed the gallant vessel that brought me to this 


I left my birthplace and my home, nor thou 
hore, 
I shall see my home and hindred, and my Davy nevermore. 
But now there is a tombstone in the Jand I left behind, 

With the rank grasses growing o'er the heart that c’er was kind, 
That gravestone is my mother’s, for she's 
And I thank the God who took her to her home among the bl 


gone at last to rest, 


My thoughts are ever turning to my childhood’s days ro bright, 
And woncer if Dave thinks : 
And think if he has yet my curl he carefully put by ? 
So ended all the dreams of youth bet 





all upon that partirg night, 


ween my Dave and I 


A Touching Incident—The Death of a Young Author. 

A most touching scene is recorded of the death of Leon Vattu, the young 
author of so much promise, who has died in Paris Gevaert, the 
composer, whose bosom friend he was, remained with him during the whole of 
his last illness, seldom leaving his bedside, and working without pause at the 
On Monday 
morning, at about two o’clock, the patient. suddenly awaking from the slum 
ber into which she had fallen, on seeing Geviiert still by his bedside, copying 
and correcting his music with indefatigable zeal, turned to the artist and said 
faintly, *‘ What can be the charm which bindsa man to the dumb performance 
of in aginary usic? Do, Gevaert, let me hear one of those airs which are to 
’ With tears in his eyes, although un- 
willing to display his emotion, Gevaert ehose from the opera an air which he 
thought more sweet and soothing than the rest, and began to sing i: in a low 
tone, close to the ear of the dying youth, fearful of irritating his nerves by 
singing it out too loudly 

The patient listened to the end, and, taking the hand o” his friend, pressed 
it warmly. ‘ Thanks Gevaert,”’ air, and one 
which fills the soul with barmon hremise me it played for the first 


lust 


cer aid he, “it is a sweet 
to have 





time at my funeral Gevaert endeavored to turn the discourse into a livelier 
channel, but the poor young man shook his head, aud insisted »o0 strongly on 
the promise being made, that the comporer gave a consent to the request, with 
the hope of dismissing the sad idea from bis mind. No sooner was the rd of 
promise given than a bright smile lighted up the itenance of the poet; he 
looked his thanks towards his friend, but speke no more, ard in another in 
stant he was dead! His friend, impressed by the sad event, has withdrawn 
the air from the place it eceupied in the opera, and, setting it in slower time, 
has introduced it with great effect into the funeral mas composed by him for 


formed in met of the youthfal poet at St 


Eugene, and attended by the élife of the literary and artistic world of Pais 
+ . 


the sad occasion, which was ory 


A very Mean Count Indeed, 





Tie tiick | layed by a very great French personact 1 @ favorite actress. has 
been th eme of many a bon m The nobleman in que n having enzaged 
the actre-s to re e one of her most celebrated mot 103 at his Lou-e. for 
the amusement of his guests, to whom the recitation gay delight, 
presented ber on the morrow with magnificent va r most ele 
gan'tly chased and ! red fh lady was del ch 
waa torthw 1 plice imac ' 10us place ber or i P ed 
out as the greatest orniment there. No mistake « ld pos ; « to the 
value of the present, for «on the foot of the vase was sti:l to be seen the price as 
left by the goldsmith, seven hundred franc A few days ago, the actress 


removing intw another house, wished to possess a companion to the vase to 
ornament her mantel-piece with the pair. She accordingly repaired to the 
goldemi'h who had furnished the article, an’ bade him send ber another of the 
same model. Her surprise was great when told that the price was only seventy 
francs! There must be some mistake, she wassure. She questioned the shop 
keeper closely. The vase was in imitation vermeil, of Ruclz ware indeed, ani 


NAPOLEON PODGER AND DAVID DEBEAU’S 
ADVENTURES ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
(Concluded from page 80.) 
At length Nap said to Dave, 
* Hic—I say !—hic—let’s go! 
Let’s—hic—make our—hic — tracks— 
Hic—this lot’s—hic—too slow !” 
And then they made a bee line for the door, 
Tracking mysterious circles on the floor, 
Amid a very outburst and a roar 
Of laughter, and—were seen no more 
Bewildered and confounded, 
By drunken shame dumbfounded, 
They stumbled down the doorsteps to the street ; 
By darkey roughly handed 
Into their coach, they landed, 
And sank into a corner quite dead beat. 
The last scene of tois doleful modern “ pome”’ 
Sees our two heroes helpless at their home, 
From whence a few hours since in faultless guise, 
They sallied forth to dazzle female eyes! 
How altered now their state—no two men sicker, 
Deranged in costume, and disguised in liquor. 
Take warning by these youths, 
All ye who pay 
Devotions to the fair 
On New Year’s day ; 
Eschew all cocktails, 
Touch not wines nor brandies, 
But be content with fruit cake, 
Tea and candies. 


CHESS. 
OUR FRIENDS. 
To one and all, the compliments of the season. 


Ba Ow1ne to limited space, and answers to our friends, they will accept our 
plea of suspension of some matter ia this week’s issue, with the firm inten 
tion of resuming in our next. Securities perfectly sound. 

43 Correct solutions of 106 sent in by the following correspondents : H. L. H.; 
Sagamore, Lynn; C, F. Johnson, Owezo; and Monumental. 

4a” THE probleins to be published will appear in our successive issues in the 
following order: J. H. M.’s; next, one of the Brothers Johnson’s, succeeded 
by C. J. J.’s, College St. James. Rest on your oars, gentlemen, aud give 
us time te breathe. 

Two Mors rn THE Fistp —We take pleasure in recording the organization of 
two more Chess Clubs. Sagamore Chess Club, in Lynn, Mass., meets in 
building corner of Liberty and Market streets. Passing travellers courteously 
received. 





N. J. Holden, Esq....scscccccccscccsccccssioce President. 
Wm. A. Brown, Esq...... ee .. Secretary. 
P. A. Chase, Eaq.....ccccsccoccccers + eeeeeees Treasurer, 


Troy CuEss CLun.—The above has been organized some two months, and is a 
success. 
FP. TAG, Teg .00c cbdesios codscevests 
Joun B. Gale.. ... Vice-President. 
John L. Flagg. onece eee ..-Secretary. 
Asa W. Wickes......ccccseccscees nesses cose Treasurer, 


E. B. C., Hoboken.—We began to fancy that we were not in the land of the 
living. We have happily been brought to by the reception of a New Year 
bonbon, which we intend to distribute to the correspondents of our journal. 
We need not say that you have our sincere thanks. You may read this be 
fore we step over. Nous verrons. 

Joun L. F1aGG, Troy.—We are happy to publish the enclosed. 
from you. Where do you meet? 


..». Pres‘dent. 








Let us hear 


Harr., Amherst College.—We took some pains to analyze your variations of 
103, and found them to be strictly correct. True, if White takes Q with P 
on his second move, Black checks with R, annulling the mate at once. If 
we recollect aright, G. W. B. sent us a similar analysis to your own. Thus 
we stand corrected. Solution to Problem 106 acknowledged. In this last, 
54 a remarked that White’s B could either be played to K B 5 or 
Q . 


M. W., New Bedford.—Your solution of 106 defective. You overlooked that 
Black’s K P could be pushed to his fourth on his third move. The Tournay 
games will not be published until spring. As for other parties, Mr. Morphy 
has restricted them to be published exclusively in the Chess Monthty, edited by 
Mr. D. W. Fiske. 

H. L. H., Brooklyn.—We retract in toto our first decision, and pronounce your 
solution correct. We claim powers of analyzing, yet by no means are we 
infallible—particularly just now, if you but notice the swelled and still in- 
creasing number of our correspondents. However, as we find this a suitable 
opportunity, we would remind our friends, correspondents and all, that if 
we are guilty of publishing “ tame” problems, it is not through incapacity 
or lack of experience, but rather for the desire of instilling into our begin- 
ners the same spirit of ‘‘ Chess pluck’’ which animates us. As to sui-mates, 
to which you refer in one of your notes, we are aware that they appear un 
natural, yet they are pretty in their way; therefore our hints are: close and 
attentive study to all problems, and constant practice with streng players. 
Your problem too obvious. Du courage! 

MonvuMENTAL —Is the Club in a flourishing condition ? 


We hope that you are 
contented. 


N. C. R., Philadelphia.—We could not make out any other initials than seen 
in this paragraph. If we are wrong, our correspondent will please correct 
us. Send solution of 74. His problem will be examined. 

Trro, Philadelphia.—If you don’t communicate some of your ideas to us 
ofcvener than just now, we will be tempted to call you a—Tyro, out of spite. 
When you again visit New York, seek us; we ave easily found 


C. A. Lipsy, Rockland, Me.—We feel that we owe you an apology. We have 
such a lot of friends that we cannot do them justice at once. You can call 
for as many Qs as you have Ps on the board. Taking a P en nt is a rule 
simple enough, but which seems to mystify many who are not thoroughly 
posted. Suppose Black’s P to be on his K’s fifth square, and your Q’s P«n 
her second square, and also your turn to play. It you advance Q’s P two 
squares, your adversary has then the right to capture your P, or to advance, 
as if you had pushed it but one square, as in the following: Black takes P, 
anc places his own on your Q’s third square. Should he play any other move 
instead, then he l-ses the privilege of its rule. Our compliments to your 
Chequer players that they ure far behind the times. Chess is so infinitely 
superior as a science, that we could not draw a comparison. 

C. C. Moore, Winona, Minnesota.—Your problem, aside of its being too simple, 
has other obvious solutions, as follows : 


WHITE BLACK. 
Kt to K B3 Ft to Q Kt 5 (best) 
B tks B (ch) (a) K moves 
P mates. 


(a) 
B to K Kt 5 (ch) 
P mate . 
Your solutions of 10. and 104 acknowledged. 
in your distant land. Happy to hear it 
of that strong lady player, and 


K moves 


Chess is certainly thriving 
Please send us specimen games 
a list of your officers. 

W. W. K., St. Louis.—Would have to wait awhile for our problem to reach 
him, as we have mislaid or lust his addre s. Solution to 19% correct. We 
are not aware that Messrs. H. Staunton and T. Von H. der Lasa ever played 
a match together. Will be examined 

C. F. Jouxson, Owego —Your last letter at hand. 


E. A. B., on —You are welcome. 
dans notre prochain numéro. 


Will be attended to. 
Nous examinerons votre probleme 





Charles 


Davin J. Miter, Santa Fé, New Mexico.—We hope that you have received, 
ere this, a specimen of the Monthly. 

J. H. M., Canastota, N. Y —We are much obliged for all your contributions 
Will publish one of them in our next. You evince much taste and skill in 
that line. The others will appear in their turn. Plate and Chess type ob 
tainable in England, or perhaps in New York. We will ascertain the price 
aswell. P.S.—The two last just received. 

J. D., Portland, Me —As novel as it is ingenious. We acknowledge the com 
ypliment, and z-pect to publish it in due time. Our decision is that those 
problems alluded to are correct until the code of laws, when revised, should 
specily against the rule now admissible. Individual opinion counts nothing 

Port Dercert CLun.—Is correct as to its solution of 103. 
mate in three moves on White playing Kt te Q B 3. 


Black eannot avoid 
Excuse our delay. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM CVI 


WHITE BLACK 

1 Kt to QB4 (ch) K tke Kt 
2BwKB5 P to Q B 4 (best) 
3PtoQKt5 PtoK3 
4BtoK Kt 6 PtoK4 


5 B mate 





worth no more. Upon examination it was found that by adding an 
figures marked « foot, 1! D toy the 


nobleman in question 
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The work is not foun ed on any European model, but 
will, as far as the nature of a Cyclopedia permits, pos ess 
astrictly original character. All the information of any 
importance contained in the following works will be com- 
prised in the New American —_—* viz: 

Brit 








Ency 

Penny C) clopaed 

Conversations Reulecns, 

Encyclopédie Moderne, 

Dictionnaire de la Conversation, 

Encyclopédie Metropolitane 

Encyclopedie des Gens du "Monde, 

Nouveau Biographie Generale, 
Together with a large number of Dictionaries and Cyclo 
peedias on special subjects. 

With the command of the most ample resources, by ar- 
rangements already made with a large number of the most 
distinguished writers in America and Europe, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say that the New American Cy- 
clopsedia will be superior in extent, variety, and exactness 
of information, to any similar publication in the English 
language. 
The work will be published exclusively by subscription, 
in about fifteen large octavo volumes, each containing 750 
two-column pages, and in exterior appearance wil! be at 
once elegant and substantial. A volume will appear at in- 
tervals of two to three months. 

Subscriptions received payable « n delivery. 

Price—In Cloth, $3; Library Style, Lanter, $3 60; Half 
Morocco, $4; Half Russia, extra, $4 50 

The first volume will be sent by mail, free of postage, te 
tny addre.s, oa « remittance of the price. 
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HOLIDAYS ARE COMING !—CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR’S. 
GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 
VANS & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 
SALE. 

The following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 
Patent English Lever Gold Watcbes (Hunting 


Cases) $100 each 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15- carat Cases) 2 ” 
Ladies’ Gold Lepine Watches - « 
Silver Lepine Watches - - 2 ve 
Large Double Case Miniatura Lockets - 10 os 
Sets of Cameo Pins and Drops’ - - - 10 ves 
Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold - - 10 yes 


Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - - 
Gold, Stone or Camee Bosom Studs - : 
Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens (large) - - 
Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case © (large) 
Gold Lockets (two glasses) - 

Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings’ - - - 

Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins - - - - 

Ladies’ Ear Drops - - - - - 

Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - - - - 

Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - - 

Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - 

Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - - 

Misses’ Gold Breast Pins - : : 

Ladies’ Gold Rings - - - - 

Gents’ Bosom Pixs - - - - - 

Ladies’ Gold Ribbon Pins - - - - 

Silver Thimbles 

Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous 
articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money enclosed), will receive an EXtRA BOOK AND GIFT 
with every Ten Books sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
with a written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. 

The Bills of all Banks not insolvent taken at par. 

N. B.—Eastern and New York State Money preferred. 

D. W. EVANS, Address, 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO, 

106-108 677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, N. ¥. 
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I ARBARA STAFFORD, 


BY 
MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
A New anp S1irrinG Tate oF EaRLty AMERICAN LiFe. 


IN 
MRS. STEPHENS’ NEW MONTHLY. 
Just commenced in the Number for January. 


AVE YOU SEEN 
THE LADY IN THE WINDOW, 
The magnificent 
GIFT TRUMPET FOR THE FIREMEN, 
and 
GIFT SWORD FOR THE MILITARY ? 
NO! 


Then call at the = ~¢ AMERICAN GIFT BOOK HOUSE, 
. 293 Broadway. 
N. B —Catalogues a ‘Books and Gifts sent to any address, 
on application. Address 


A. RANNEY, Agent, No. 293 Broadway. 108 





ETERSON’S MAGAZINE FOR 1858—NOW 
IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

This is the cheapest and best Lady’s Magazine in the 
world. 

JANUARY NUMBER now ready, with Fifty-three Articles 
and Sixty Embellishments. 

ALL THE BEST FEMALE WRITERS contribute ; 
new talent is continually being added. 

THE COLORED FASHIONS 
are the latest, prettiest and most reliable. In additon a 
dozen new styles, engraved on wood, are given monthly. 
RECEIPT AND WORK-TABLE PATTERNS 

in Embroidery, Netting, Knitting, &c., &c., profusely given 
in each number. 

It is pronounced to be equal, if not superior to the Three 
Dollar Magazines ; yet itis onty Two Dotiars a YEAR. 

Now is the time to begin to get up Clubs. Eight copies 
sent, ina club for one year, for $10, with a splendid pre- 
mium to the person getting up the Club. Specimens, with 
further particulars, sent gratis 

Address, post-paid, 

107-108 


and 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


HOEVER FAILS TO SEE MRS. 

STEPHENS’ MAGAZINE every month, 

misses some of the best stories, and some of the richest, 

rarest and most pithy original articles which can be found 

in magazine literature. 20 cents per number; $2 per an- 
num. 133 Nassau street, New York. 





N*” BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


AT THE 
CHURCH BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
762 Broapway, New York. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

Cnarue Horr. A Christmas Story. By Cousin Alice. 

Sunpay at OaTLaNDs. By Cousin Alice. 

Lives oF THE Bisnops (White, Griswold, Chase, Seabury, 
Hobart, Moore, Dehon and Gadsden). By the Rev. J. N’ 
Norton. 
men Litriz Hovsexerrer. By 

uc 

Tite ScnootmatTes. By a wr -School Teacher. 

Epwarp Howarp. By M. E. 

A Cnhristuas AND NEW Yran’s Girt (Adapted to the 
Times). 

RockstrRo’s Stories on THE LA:T Six ComMMANDMENTS. For 
Boys. In Six Volumes. 18mo. 

Also a great v riety of Bibles, Prayer-books, Juvenile 
— Picture Cards, and all the New Books of the Season. 

7-109 F. D. HARRIMAN, Agent. 


No. 


the Author of “ Timid 


ARBARA STAFFORD, 
A New Nove. or AMERICAN Lirsz, 





BY 
MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
is commenced in the January Number of 
MRS. STEPHENS’ NEW MONTHLY. 





py Aaoures PEARL EDITION OF THE 


For Quen, aa ‘hee Year's 
POR THE POCKET—THE CHAMBER—THE PEW. 

Sent by mail to any address, on receipt of postage stamps to full 
value, 

With a Tuck, gilt edges . eee ee 

Bound jan Turkey antique " See $1 

“ g@lasped 

This edition cortains the Psalms in metre, and finely illustrated 

with steel engravings, 


75 centa, 
25 


Address JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third street. 
106-109 Philadeiphia, 
**Tae Text UNALTERED ” 
H E H BLE, 


OoL B 
IN OVER A HUNDRED STYLES, 
suitable for Holiday Gifts. 

Elegantly fi ustrated, and ranging in price from One to Fifty 
Dollars. Be sure to obtain 

HARDING'S EDITIONS. 
They can be had of all the leading Booksellers and Dralers in 
America. 

When they cannot be obtained direct, a person forwarding any 
eum of money will receive, by return of Express, a fine Edition, full 
as cheap #8 can be had of Dealers 

Address JESVER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third street, 


106-109 Philadelphia, 


HE MOST SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS 
embellish the pages of 
MRS. STEPHENS’ NEW MONTHLY. 
Examine the Number for January. Its *ppearance is beau 
tiful, its contents varied and interesting, {ts illustrations 


beyond anything, ‘or « 





FINE ARTS. 
PrEEDRICES’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
ES 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUEEREOTYT ES, in 


$88 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN BOTTI, 
HALIOTYPES. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLoryrs, would respectially 
Inform the Public that his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF A 

685 Broadway, and that be has no connection wa th any other —_ 
‘tishment. 


GOUPIL & CO 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ 
Broapway, New Yor«. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
127 


be) 
COLORMEN, 


RECIAN PAINTING, 
ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS, 
ORIENTAL PAINTING, POTICHOMANIE, &c. 

Directions to these so full and complete, that a person without 
previous knowledge of Drawing or Painting can be sure to acquire, 
sent for One Dollar, with receipts for Varnish, 

Circulars, new list of new Engravings suitable, and other infor- 
mation sent free on receipt of one stamp for return postage. Address, 

J. E, TILTON, Salem, Maes., Print Publisher and Dealer in Artists’ 
Goods. 109 


— = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


V 1GS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 

HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted pot to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to witb 
punctualfty and ize satisfac.ory manner. Please cut thie 
out 


-ODEL BIL LIARD TABLES and Comsr- 

NATION CUSHIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical | 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 


re Loo oan EBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
M, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin re complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period ip 
life, will be sent, post free, to ali parts of the Union op 
re ceipt " a cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

+ * This ‘celebrated pre paration is the most delightfu 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all trac 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied witb 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving 


NINGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may The, great 
understood when the fact is known that any good eats 

operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR, 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. aA. will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it AA letter or nally. 

L M. SINGER rs CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 





A YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—Through a 

trial of many years, and through every nation 
of civilized men, Ayer’s Cuerry Pecrorat has been found 
to afford more relief and to cure more cases of pulmonary 
disease than any other remedy known to mankind. Cases 
of apparently settled consumption have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, who were deemed beyond the 
reach of human aid, have been restored to their friends 
end usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life, 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs and 
throat. Here a cold had settled on the lungs. The dry, 
hacking cough, the glassy eye, and the pale, thin features 
of him who was lately lusty and strong, whisper to all but 
him ConsumeTion. He tries everything; but the disease is 
gnawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoms more 
and more over all his frame. He is taking the Cuerry 
PECTORAL now; it has stopped his cough and made his 
breathing easy; his sleep is sound at night; his appetite 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which pierced 
his side is broken. Scarcely any neighborhood can be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cugrry PrecroraL 
an “es aT renown. But its usefulness does not end 
here. Nay, it accomplishes more by prevention than cure. 
The count ess colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the 
thrvat and lungs are easily cured by the Cuerry Pecrorat, 
if taken in season. Every family should have it by them, 
and they will find it an invaluable protection from the in- 
sidious prowler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock, the darling lamb from many a home. 

Authenticated eviden e of these facts, with directions for 
the treatment of each complaint, may be found in Ayer’s 
American Almanic, of which we publish three millions 
and scatter them broadcast over the earth, in order that 
that the sick everywhere may have before them the infor- 
mation it contains. Druggists and dealers in medicine 
generally have them for distribution gratis, and also for 
sale these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. C. Aver, Practical 
and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every- 
where. 107-159 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
reserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing ap tion that cam be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting peins of shaving. 


.ene INSTITUTE, CRYSTAL 
OF 


*INIONS OF THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC FURTHER 
CONFIRMED 
Highest Premium again awarded to 
WHEELtR & WILSON M’F’G. CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 Broapway, New Yor« 
Agencies throughout the United States. 
Send for a Circular. 000 


OL L OWA AY’S OIN TMEN T “AND P IL LS. — 
Eruptions, boils, ulcers and sores sometimes 
proceed from an inflammatory principle in the blood, pro- 
duced by luxurioug living. Thig fiery element in the cir 
culation is reached and extinguished by the Ointment, 
which, aided by the Pills as an internal remedy, never fails 
to accomplish a cure. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, and by all Druggista, at 25 cents, 


| €8 cents, and $1 per pot or box. 


tend be . over publiched id ur address at our offive, 18 FF 
ee | Kitce tou Temnseeny Bott, 








RANK LESLIE 'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be delivered punctually every 
week in New York, Brooklyn, Wiiliamsburgh or Jersey 
tact by carriers, who will receive the pey for the -. A 
reakfort strest, 


| 








ADWAY’S READY RELIEF has cured the 
most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, —, Lumbago, 

Gout, Neuralgia, Swollen Joints, Burns, Scalds, in the ro] 
marvellous quick time; giving unto the bed-ridden vistione of some 
cruel complaint ease and comfort by one or two applications, in cases 
where the skill of the best physicians in the couatry, and t “— 
popular medicines, had failed In giving even temporary re! 
matter what tht matter may come from, Radway’s Ready Relief wilt 
surely relieve the system from its cruel’ pangs, and speedily restore 
the invalid te health, ease and comfort, 

Bowel Complaints, Looseness, Diarrhaa, Cholera Morbus, or Pain- 
ful Discharges from the Bowe s, are stopped in fifteen or twenty 
minutes by Radway’s Ready Retief. No congestion or inflam mation, 
no weakness or lassitude, will follow the use of the R. R. R. 

RaDWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT.—This remedy, t!e ; nb- 
lic are assured, will radically, quickly and effectnally cure the vic 
tim of the diseases and complaints herein mentioned, 

© person, even the most feeble in health, or the moat w~etcned 
victim of loathsome diseases, has ever yet taken a single dose of this 
life-restoring remedy, without deriving some benefit : Chron ic Rheu 
matism, Scrofula, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic Complaints, Bleed- 
ing of the Lungs, Tic Doloreux, White Sw ellings, Tamora, Ulcers, 
Skin Diseases, Hip Diseases, Female Complaints, Dyspepsia, Gout, 
———— Consumption, Liver Compla'nt. 

. R. Regulators are the most safe and reliable Pille in use, and 
will cure effectively and quick—Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of the 
Heart, Kidneys, Bladder, Womb Difficulties, and all Female Com- 
plaints, w henever ood poy m Is out of order, a a dose of Radway's 
Reg ulators rt waee to order, health and regularity, 

RA 


WAY & OO., 162 Fulton street, New York. 





HERE are plenty of young gentlemen as well 

as plenty of old ones, whese beards are turning gray, which 
gives the former a great deal of uneasiness, and exposes the age of 
the latter. To avoid these little perplexities we advise such of our 
readers to use Prof. Wood's Hair Restorative, which will, in the 
course of a few weeks, change the hair to its natural color, It does 
not dye the hair like the most of the hair restoratives, but produces 
& gradua! change of color from the roots of the hair to the final end, 
and gives it a fine and glossy appearance. We have seen many 
persons who have used it successfully, and pronounced It the only 
invention which has come up to their idea of a “eure for gray 
heads.”” We commenced uring it about two months since, and if we 
are any judge of age and beauty, it has made us at least ten years 
younger ; in fact we are beginning to look quite young, and feel 
very much like getting a young wife. The change ts miraculo ua, 
and it would be as dificult to find a gray hair now as it would be to 
find an idea in the hvad of the Duke of Buckingham. We know 
several old maids and some young widows whose locks are just be- 
ginning to assume a silvery hue, and who have been talking sert- 





| delay any longer. 


ously about resorting to this remedy, and we advise them not to 
It never fails.—St. Louis Herald, 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggists, 





CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! CLOAKS!!! 
CHEAP HOLIDAY CLOAKS, &e 

G EORGE BRODIE begs to intimate t at he 

JW has reduced his entire Stock to prices con 
siderably below cost, with the view of clearing out the whole 
by January Ist, if pe ossible. 

Ladies will please examine for themselves. 

108 300 Cana] street, 


New York. 
ELMBOL D's. E XTRACT OF BUC ‘HU! !— 

2 ; HELMBOLD’sS Extract of Buchu cures 

sTravel, 


HELMBOLD’S Extraci of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
Bladder. 
HELMBOLD’S 
Kidneys. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropsy. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 


Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 


| from Excesses. 





| that sacrifice. 


| to lay Im stock; all for cash, 


PoE Te 


HELMBOLD’S 
from Exposure, 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Imprudence. 

HELMBULD’s Extract of Buchu is taken by male and 
female. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Memory. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Power. 

HELMBULD’S Extract of Bychu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 


8 Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 


HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Difficulty of 
Breathing. 

HELMBOLD’S Extrict of Buchu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. 


HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Distressing Ail- 
ments. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 per bottle, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared by 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Chemist, 

Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. 
Counterfeite. Cures guaranteed. 


Peware 0 
107-119 


HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the Purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and preservi 
them in pristine purity till the latest period of life, will 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
Ww. BARKER, 665 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and. refreshing application that ean be used for the Face 
at this season ef the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blote: es, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
resulta and cmsaeteg pains of shaving 


OLIDAY PRESENTS.—1,000 China Dinner 
and Tea Sets, from $2 50 to $5 4 set; $10,000 of Bronz as, in- 
cluding the perfection of art ; $10,000 of Plated Tea Sete, Caste 
Cake Baskets, kc. ; $5,000 of Plated Forks and Spoons, Dish Cov 
Waiters, &c. ; $10.000 of Rich Cut Gleas,in every variety, Goble ., 
&c. ; $17,500 of China Mantel Orname Vases, China Bonbons, ac. 
TOILET SETS IN GREAT VARIETY. 









TABLE CUTLERY OF ALL KINDS. 

Over $75,000 of the above Fancy and useful goods will be old at 

very low prices to sult the times, Those desirous of making useful 

or ornamental presents to thelr friends, will do well to examine be- 
fore y urchasing. ©, ©. LEIGH, 

Wood's Buildings, 561 and 563 Broadway, between the St. Nicholas 

and Metropolitan Hotels, 110 


I OLIDAY GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE— 

At the GREAT AMERICAN GIFT BOOK HOUSE, 293 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Any person ordering & Book, and sending the money 
and postage, will receive, by return mall, the Book and « Gift, con- 
sisting either of a Gold or Silver Watch, or some article of Jeweiry 
worth from 25 cents to $200. Catalogue of Books and Gifts sent to 


any address. A. RANNEY, Agent, 
106-108 293 Broadwey. 
HEAP SEWING MACHINE—PRATT’S 
PATENT; price, $20 to $30. At No, 677 Broadway, opposite 
Metropolitan Hotel. 8. PRATT, Agent 96-108 
ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 


wholesome Saleratas, will inquire for that manofactured by 
the undersiched which cannot be excelled In strength and purity 
as we guarantee It to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter 
For sale to the trade by Jonw Dwiert 4 Oo., No. 1) Old Step 
66-137 


LOWERS, FEATHERS anp COIFFEURS. 
The present critical state of trade calls loudly for a heavy 
sacrifice in price, and JAMES TUCKER deems it laudable to make 
The want of cash is inconvenient; plenty of fancy 
goods at command, and to shrewd observers the time is opportune 
See Pavilion de Flora, 361 Bioadway, 
104-111 





between — and Taylor's Saloons, 








YST IC HALL SEMINARY, for Young La- 


dies. In addition, Calisthentes, Dancing and Horseback Riding. 
A Catalogue may be had of the Principal, Box, Boston, Mass. 103-109 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
IMPROVED MELODEON, WITH DIVIDED SWELL, 


Fo.row er., New Yor _Nis@ans eT., Burra.o. 97-109 





OTTERIES.— THE LOTTE RIE ES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & ©O. are ehariered by the Mate of Georg's 

and have eworn commissioners to superintend and certify tha 
everything connected with them ts done tp « strictly honorab. 
manner, aod that the interests of parties at « distance are an wel 
protected as if thy were present, The managers siso wish to cal 
attention to the act that parties have « right to send orders to 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale ls there made in « State where Lot 
teries are legalized. They draw a Lottery every Saturday in eact 
week. All orders received are “died in the drawing next to take 
place after the communication comes to hand. The price of tickets 
fealways $10; half $5 ; quarters $2 50. No tickets are forwarded as 






jess the men * received with the -* = aan 
“The draw i upon the princtple one nam aj On each 
pS LT Sy one can andertiaud it, There ts ne 


ple that every 
otaamivrs to ree? | Ae 
Aw 2 On., Angee, ror 





80 FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


(Jaw, 2, 1858. 








NAPOLEON PODGER AND 





PODGER AND DEBEAU COMPARE VISITING LISTS. 


Napotzon Poperr and Davin Deneav, 
Two of our great city’s nobs you must know, 
Comparing their lists— 
Which were long ones I wist— 
Determined, as they 
Had the same calls to pay, 
They’d make them together and club their resources, 
And do the thing “ brown” with a fine span of horses, 
And a beautiful wagon— 
A fine thing to brag on— 
“ And if it should snow,” 
Says David Debeau, 
« And if it should snow, I say, 
Then we will have a sleigh.” 





ANATOMICAL VIEW OF PODGER AND DEBEAU. 


Napoleon Podger rose early from bed ; 
David Debeau from the clothes raised his head— 
Which from drinking hot toddies last night was like lead—- 
And groan’d out, “I ought’er 
Take strong soda water |” 
But Podger derided ° 
Such stuff, and decided 
« That a strong cup of tea and a beefsteak would settle 
His weak pm stomach, and put him on his mettle.” 
They both then proceeded 
To do what was needed ; 
Arranged their costume— 
Cosmetics—Peach-bloom— 
Sweet scented soaps and all kinds of perfume ; 





_ an) 
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DAVID DEBEAU’S ADVENTURES ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BY HENRY C. WATSON. 
(Things that we're told are of nearest connection 


With every young gentleman’s charming complexion. ) 


Their figures I own when gazed on in nubibus, 
Presented a contour of form very dubious ; 
Their chests were too narrow, 
Their waists were too small ; 
Their legs were too thin, 
With calves none at all ; 


But now they have donned all their fixins, they look 


As trim as a fashion plate cut from a bcok. 
Thus attir’d 
To be admired, 
In Hindhaugh’s suits 
And “ patent” boots, 
Stunning cravats 
And Genin’s hats, 
They descended to their breakfast then, 
These splendidly got up young men. 
But alas! they could not eat ; 
Their stomachs turned against the meat, 

So they took in desperation 

A curious libation 

Of boarding-house strong tea— 

(Sloe leaves mixed with bad bohea.) 
Thus fortified they donned their upper toggery, 
And took a cocktail at the nearest groggery. 
The turn-out came, by nigger driver tended, 
Nap looked at Dave—Dave looked at Nap— 
And both exclaimed, * It’s splendid !” 

The first call made was at Deramms’— 





THEY START IN THEIR SPLENDID EQUIPAGE, 


Three charming sisters gentle as lambs— 
But mild as they looked and so silkily civil, 


They were fond of a joke and were full of the—evil 


Practice of laughing at slight eccentricities, 
A bad fault in woman, believe me it is, it is. 
Then Podger brushed up his hair 
And smirked ; 
David smirked too, 
And jerked 
His collar into view. 
A charming pair! 
They entered and both bowed, 
Then smirked again, 
Then took a chair 
And sat as though in pain. 
Then Podger said, 
‘« The morning’s very fine,” 
Says David— 
“ Be-eutiful !” 
Says Podger, 
*« You look divine ;” 
Says David, 
“* Ve-ewy !” 
And having used up their ideas they sat, 
Searching for topics each within his hat, 
But found them not—the ladies said— 
And softly snickered— 
“« Pray do take some refreshment ;” 


THEY CALL ON THE THREE DERAMMS—-FIBST CALL. 


The two youths bowed and liquored— 
Took tea 
Or coffee 

As the case may be, 

Then stammered out—* It’s a very fine day— 

They had more calls to pay— 

They’d excuse them they hoped,” 

And so bowed and so—sloped. 


And then those three gave way to mirth unbounded, 
Their silver laughter through the house resounded ; 


The youngest laughed the most, 
Her lips so ruby 

Profanely Podger calied 

« An awkward booby,” 

And christened Dave Depeau 

“ An apish Looby.” 
Our youths believing they had triumphed greatly 
Proceeded on their way with swagger stately. 

“I say,” says Nap to Dave, 

«* They’re charming creatures ! 

So recherchey in their air— 

Such well cut features ! 
The youngest one with me, I’m sure, was emit! 
Yes, Dave, my boy, I guess I made a hit ! 
There's pide Fn in my style so deuced killing, 


The girls fall sacrifice at once—they’re victims willing " 
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Q5Tl CALL. THE PICKLED OYSTERS HAVE DISAGREED WITII 


NAP AND DAVE. 


And thus they pottered on 
Throughout the livelong day, 

Their list of “ calls’’ that erst was vast 
Had dwindled quite away. 

Five and twenty calls they made— 
Five and twenty times they said 

‘‘ The morning’s very fine— 

You look divine !” 

Then bowed and drank and hoped, 
And smirked and bowed and sloped. 
By this time they were really very jolly, 
And fully primed for any kind of folly; 

At every place a little they imbibed— 














LAST CALL—THEY MAKE A DECIDED SENSATION. 


Their state, in common prose, may be described 
As slight— 
Ly tight; 
In their hats they had a “ brick,” 
And their utterance was thick ; 
They rolled from side to side, 
Like aship in swelling tide, 
And with helpless look they stuttered, 
But none knew what they uttered. 
We'd not offend these youths in word or act, 
But they were drunk—'tis pity, but ’tis fact ; 
And in this state they made their latest call— 
The rooms were crowded and the ladies all 





THEY LEAVE THE HOUSE IN A MANNER MORE CAREFUL THAN 


ELEGANT, 


Looked at this hapless pair 
With chill and cutting air, 
Which rather staggered them. 
Their male friends too, 
No pity knew; 
Remorseless, badgered them. 
And thus they stood at bay, 
Too helpless far to pay 
The jeering back with jeers ; 
They looked in very wonder, 
Like milk turned sour by thunder, 
Too paralyzed for tears. 
(Concluded on page 78.) 





THEY RETURN HOME—RATHER THE WORSE FOR WEAR AND MUCH 


THE WORSE FOR LIQUOR. 
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